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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS FORT DODGE, IOWA OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Grain Exchange Members Bulpitt Grain Co., grain merchants.* Winters Grain Co., country mlg. wheat-coarse gr. 
> ‘ j Yhri rain Co., grain merchants.* 
J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds.* Christensen Gra > ere nerch 
Burrus Panhandle Blevators, public storage-mdsing. Davis Bros. & Potter, grain shippers.* 
Great West Mill & Blevator Co., millers, grain dealers. OMAHA, NEBR. 
Henneman Grain & Seed Oo., need and eral Grain Exchange Members 
Honrns CN ee eee pty cae k eld cee: FORT WORTH, TEXAS Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 
Sepia Taatek corainarmersnant eee Grain and Cotton Exchange Members Bell-Trimble Co., reevrs. and shippers.* 
aa ny, i Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions. Crowell Elevator Co., receivers, shippers.* 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 
BALTIMORE, MD. Carter Grain Oo., C. M.. brokerage and consignments.* 
Ft. Worth Elyvts. & Whsg. Co., consignments, stge. 
. pee ory Soe mee Uae Gwynne-Little Grain Co., brokerage, consignments PAXTON, ILL. 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds. Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. Watson Grain Co., corn & oats brokers.* 
Rogers Co., E. M., brokerage and conse een 
Smith-Ingraham Grain Co., domestic-export grain. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Strader, Ralph, brokerage, consgnts., merchants. PEORIA, ILL. 
Corn Exchange Members Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., consignments-brokerage.* B 
American Elvtr. & Grain Co., recrs., shprs., consmts.* Worth Gr. & Comm. Co. (Sam Strader & Harry Johnson)* ; oard of Trade Members ; 
Cargill Grain Co., grain merchants. Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments, Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
MecKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments. GALVESTON, TEXAS Perea eae Hy Sualn commen. 
Provoost, S. E., grain and feed broker.* Shaw, Thomas F ; “— 1k ke, mim n. 4 
7 a iS * Pree F +, grain exporter. Mil PB Cu ission’* 
: a; ts, brokerage.* iles, P. B. . C., grain commission. 
Me aU ai ur a ioe ar ee Turner Hudnut Grain Co., receivers ana shippers.* 
GREENVILLE, OHIO 
BURLINGTON, OE. Hall Grain Co., The, wholesale grain. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Member Chicago Board of Trade Coz esos oy 7 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* OM MOLCIA pe Clans CaCI LOLs 
HUTCHINSON, KAN Markley, P. R., grain broker.* 
7 7 
CAIRO, ILL. Smoot Grain Co., oper. Grain Belt Elevator.* 
Board of Trade Members M eee PA. 
Thistlewood & Oo., grain and hay.* INDIANAPOLIS, IND. embers Grain and Hay Exchange 
Board of TradeuMermbers Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. 


North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain.* Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


Piper Grain & Mlg. Co., receivers and shippers.* 


Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* lOLA, KANSAS 
Cox, Roy W_ grain, hay, mill feed. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Grain Exchange Members 
Board of Trade Members Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants. * 
Bailey & Co., E. W aint Gaminiadion anerehantes KANSAS CITY, MO. Dannen Grain & Mig. Co., grain mehts.-consignments. 
aes: Pay ee ae zrain, provisions techs Jen Board of Trade Members BE. L. Lieber, strictly brokerage, grain & feed. 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 3 Christopher & Co., B. C., cash and options.* Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Oarhart-Code-Harwood Co., grain commission. Davie Noline Mera Cone ee es peas 
; cad ; . hi ; Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat specialists. 
epee sacs ae prea rsene et pen londse Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mchts. congnts.* ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Harris, Burrows & Hicks, grain & prov., futures.* MooreSeaver) Grain’ Co-y) rar Tecelyers.— Merchants Exchange Members 
Hoit & Oo., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., consignments. Anh Busch, I f ins.* 
Lamson Bross) & Co. grain, stocks! provisions.* Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., gr. mchts.* Erte Mae CL Tue babi 
Norris Grain aGoumerainimecchantsts : Wolcott & Lincoln, Ine., consignments.* angenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain commission. 


Morton & Co., grain commission.* 


Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. Nanson Commission ©o., grain commission.* 


Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants,* 


LANSING, MICH. 


Lansing Grain Co., Rosen Rye, soft wheat, etc.* SALINA, KANS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Michigan Elevator Exchange, Mich, grain & beans.* Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Elevator.* 
Bailey, E, I., shpr. grain, millf’d. oil and e.s. meal.* 
LOUISVILLE, KY. SIDNEY, OHIO 
L ’ + + : oes 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Bearddor’ Trade’ Men bers Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain. 


Dill Grain Co., L. J., shippers grain-feed. a : 
- Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* 
ee SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
DALLAS, TEXAS MEMPHIS. TENN Grain Exchange Members 
Crouch Grain Co.. J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* Merchants “aaa Mehae Flanley Grain Co., also office at Omaha, Neb.* 
Doggett Grain Co., sudan, kafir, milo, wht., corn, oats. CER) ie de TS mbers Terminal Grain Corporation, grain merchants.* 
Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant.* 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


DECATUR, ILL. Southworth & Co., E. L., consignments, futures. 


Baldwin Bleyator Co., grain merchants.* MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* Grain. tock Exch 
Hight Elevator Co., grain merchants.* pa Bae TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Str Garai +) grair erchants.* r a é 
Stratton GrainisCo.,/grainym ae Derby Grain Co., gen] grain merchants,* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Des Moines Elvtr. & Grain © aTatl rat * MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. WELLINGTON, KANS. 
es Moines Elvtr. & Grain Co., grain merchants. Chamber of Commerce Mzmbers Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., optrs. Wellington Term, Elvytr. 
Bunge Blevator Corp., grain merchants. 
ENID, OKLA. Cargill Bievator Co., milling wheat.* WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members Hallet & Carey Co., grain merchants, Board of Trade Members 


Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings.* 
McGuire Company. Arthur, shprs. b’wheat, m/wht.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


Enid Terminal Elev. Co., pub. storage. gr. mchts.* 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs. country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants. 


Adair-Morton Grain Co., wheat. corn, oats, barley.* 
Craig Grain Co., wheat specialists, consignments. 
Harold-Wallis Grain Co., milling wheat specialists. 


Johnston, W. B., wheat, coarse grains, field seeds.* Smith-McLinden Grain Co.. wheat, corn, grains, feeds. 
Salina Terminal Elvtr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elvtr. NEW YORK, N. Y Wichita Terminal Elytr. Co., gen’l elytr. business.* 
Union Equity Co-operative Exchange L. D. 66 & 67. ee aed 
Produce Exchange Members WINCHESTER, IND. 
*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 
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Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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‘SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


_ Specializing i in Southwestern Corn 
Wire Us for Prices Capacity 7,000,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage . 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. 


A Service of 57 Years Handling Your Cash and Option Orders 


B.C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Emporia, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Topeka, Atchinson, Kansas; St. Joseph, 
Springfield, Sedalia, Joplin, Mo. 


Chamber of Commerce | 
~ Members. 


Country Offices: FAIRMONT, MINN. MARSHALL, MINN. GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
WILLISTON, N. D. SIOUX FALLS, S. D. LINCOLN, NEBR. 
HASTINGS, NEBR. NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


“ Main Office: ; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. When writing advertisers men- 


CARGILL ELEVATORS INC. SEED DIVISION tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 

Terminal Off DULUTH - MILWAUKEE - GREEN BAY OMAHA - PORTLAND EG hie ye So ei 
rmina: ces: - - or F . . 

ORE. - CHICAGO - TOLEDO - BUFFALO - NEW YORK - ALBANY - BOSION both yourself and the publication. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. - MONTREAL, QUE. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. 8h. 00 


Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code......6...200% 3.00 
pet _— cons 26 ‘ a a0 
ee 2st AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 


sah Geer sp ye agne RRET Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
ll prices are f. o. b. Chicago 
332 S. La Salle St. 


ocers Export Grain Code........ 
Riverside Flour, Improved (6th Ed.) .12.50 
hat Sal re 8 Ghia BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
DO | ; NOW advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 


C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup.....20.00 
Calpack dant 23 Oo theless sacle 10.00 
Consolidated 
taper MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
idated. It reaches them twice each month. 
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LAMSON BROS. rE, CO. sonos : corron 


27090 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, IIl. BUTTER - EGGS 
“61 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” PROVISIONS 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 114244 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ARRIVE ORDERS SOLICITED 


A. C. CURRY - GRAIN & SEEDS 
309 South La Salle Street 


James FE. Bennett 


GRAIN STOCKS 
PROV’NS & Co BONDS 
" SUGAR S RUBBER 


MEMBERS CHICAGO 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES Phone Harrison 5671 WHEAT - CORN. 
ane During Change OATS - BARLEY 
—PRIVATE WIRES Wabash 2800 J. C. CURRY, JR. SOY BEANS 
leseceanpsatiore Illinois & Indiana SEEDS 
Solicitor 


Ask for Bids 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS 
RYE, BARLEY, SEEDS 


pata THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


and orders in Futures Solicited and 

properly cared for in all Leading Markets BUYERS OF 
ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 

Merchants Exchange Board of Trade 


RoR Oats Corn Wheat Barley 


717 Board of Trade 


11 Board of Trade 403 Board of Trade Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago la. la. Ohio Mo. 
; CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CARHART CODE HARWOOD CO. 


Grain Commission Think that times are getting back to 
} l Lstk J ‘ s 
111 W. Jackson St. CHICAGO} ones_-4"s. Gosia men. harmere Coon Harris, Burrows 


Foster, mgr. Farmers Co-op. 


Elvtr. Co., Firesteel, S. D. & Hicks 
Siebel C. Harris 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. || “72 


We Specialize in 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Hedging and 


Spreading Operations 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters Members Principal Exchanges 
135 So. La Salle St. 
111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO Chisegeam je 
Minneapolis St. Paul 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


ae H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST. LOUIS 
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Members _ 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 
RECEIVERS 
Consignments a Specialty 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Upon readers patronage of its 
advertisers depends the success 
of Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. Mention it. Thank 


American Elevator & Grain Company, Inc. 


RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


_PEORIA 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm to consign to 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Board of Trade 
Members 


Grain 


LUKE Co., Inc. 


Solicits Your Peoria Business 


Consign Your Corn to Us 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Nanson Commission Co. 
Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Future Trading 


Upon Organized Commodity 
Markets 


by G. Wright Hoffman 


Reviews the development and extent of 
future trading in the various commodities 
and markets; explains effect of future trad- 
ing on price stabilization and operation of 
future markets. Cloth bound, 500 pages, 
price $5.00, plus postage. Weight, 3 Ibs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN SHIPPERS 


eww. DEWEY: sons e 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


Crowell Elevator Co. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Federal Bonded Warehouse 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bushels 


Over 60 Years’ Continuous Service 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 
Chas. England & Co., Ine. 
GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 
Commission Merchasts 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


CONFIRMATION 
BLANKS 


Simple - Complete - Safe 


If you would avoid trade disputes, and differences 
and prevent expensive errors, use triplicating con- 
firmation blanks. You retain tissue copy, sign and 
send original and duplicate to customer. 
one and returns the other. 


He signs 


This places the entire burden for any misunder- 
standing of your intentions upon the other party 
and protects you against the expensive misinterpre- 


tation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations makes for safer business. Spaces are provided for recording 


all essential conditions of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and wire stitched, size 5% x 8”. 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 75 cts. plus postage. 


Three copies $2.00" 
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TURNER - HUDNUT | 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers GRAIN Shippers 
Pekin, Illinois 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Terminal and 14 country stations. Capacity 1,000,000 bushels 
We specialize in Oats and High Grade Corn. Oats sacked for Southern Trade 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


Geo. E. Rogers & Co. 


WABASH BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


RECEIV ERS—SHIPPERS 
GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 


Safety 
Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable; size, 44%4x7 
inches. Have a limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, 500, $10.00 plus 
postage. 
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GRAIN ELEVATO 


ZELENY 


Thermometer System 
Protects Your Grain 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 
Power Problems a Specialty 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Santa Fe Elevator “A” 


Kansas City, Kans. | 


470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN S. METCALF CO. 


. Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


== i ; Equipped with 
Creat SSUITT Et | many He FIO BY Four Stewart 
5,000,000 Be sek DY Se My lt = OuUuR: a ‘ Link-Belt 
Bushels trek REED a; i ats Grain Car 
a NA eC” 5 Unloaders 


TC ENHEYLVANT AREA TERRE e CEE RMSTINGRE 
wrsinxs, JAMES STEWART CORPORATION see 
PRESIDENT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS VICE-PRES.-GEN’L MGR. 


Phone Harrisom $884 FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


5 


eBones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building — — Kansas City, Mo. ° 


Designers and Builders 


Grain Elevators 
Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield, Il. 
1,000,000 bus. Elevator 


8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill 
2 Story Warehouse 


designed and constructed by us under a 
single contract. 


— 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


DESIGNERS 
Grain Elevators 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mill Buildings 


BUILDERS 


— Industrial Plants 


The CLIMAX 


Easily Scoop Truck 
adds 25c Cap. { 200 Ibs. coal 
per hour to * (2% bus. grain 
the value of 

a man’s time 

in handling coal 

or grain. Strongly 

built and will give years of con- 


sistent service. 
Hundreds of them in use. Order yours 
now and reap the benefits. 

Price: $15 f.o.b. factory 


DETROIT SCOOP TRUCK CO. 
993 Osborne Place, Detroit, Mich. 


When in Minneapolis 
Stay at 


The 


NEW NICOLLET 
HOTEL 


Opposite Tourist Bureau on 
Washington Avenue 


The Northwest’s Finest Hotel. 
600 rooms with bath or 
connecting. 

Every room an outside room. 
Largest and Finest Ballroom 
in the Northwest. 


Rates: 


59 Rooms at $2.00 257 Rooms at $3.50 
68 Rooms at $2.50 41 Rooms at $4.00 
84 Rooms at $3.00 38 Rooms at $5.00 


Suites and Special Rooms at $6.00 
to $9.00 


MAIN DINING ROOM 
COFFEE SHOP 
3 Blocks from both Depots, Re- 
tail Center and Wholesale Center. 


W. B. CLARK, Mgr. 


Good luck to the Grain & Feed Journals. 
I take special interest in those pages de- 
voted to feeding and feeds.—John A. Park, 


McMillin Truck Dump 


For Electric Power 


In the above we are offering an en- 
tirely different type of construction than 
that used in any other types of over- 
head dumps. 


With this dump the vehicle can be 
raised until some part of it will come 
in contact with the ceiling, which is a 
great advantage in driveways having a 
low ceiling. AMI parts in plain view and 
under complete control of the operator 
at all times. Sufficient power so it can 
be stopped and started at will. Hun- 
dreds in use and fully guaranteed. 


For prices, plans for installation, and 
descriptive circular 


Address _ to 


L. J. McMILLIN 


525 Board of Trade Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


The Grain Trade’s 


accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For 
Sale” advertisements is the semi-monthly 
Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


WE SPECIALIZE 


in Modernizing Country Elevators 
Our recommendations will cost you noth- 
ing. When do you wish us to submit es- 
timates on remodeling your grain-handling 
facilities? 
THE VAN NESS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


Feed Mills Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Doak Spout Holder 


Best on Earth 
Easy to Operate 
Self-Locking 
Instantly Adjustable 
Practically Unbreakable 
Price $10.00 


Your money back if 
not satisfied. Order 
from your: supply house, or direct from 


Care Superior Mfg. Co. 
E. O. DOAK ALBERT CITY, IOWA 


WE ARE THANKFUL 
THAT WE LIVE IN AN AGE 
WHICH RECOGNIZES 
THE NECESSITY OF 
PROTECTING 
HUMAN LIFE 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCHL 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 

The paper the Grain and Feed 

Dealer supports, because it sup- 

ports the Grain and Feed Dealer. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
SELL—TO SETTLE ESTATE—Elevator and 
-warehouse in heart of Utah’s granary, at Trem- 
onton, Utah. Write Mrs. Lars Anderson, 449 N. 
ist West, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


On the other end of the Journal’s ‘‘Wanted 
—For Sale’ columns you will find 9,000 grain 
dealers anxious to know what you have for 
them. 


MISSOUR!I—Flour and Feed Mill with Eleva- 
tor and Big Warehouse for sale; fine location for 
feed mill and mill is in fair running order. For 
particulars write H. Wedepohl, Berger, Mo. 


MINNESOTA—125,000 bus. iron clad frame 
cleaning and transfer elevator for sale, electric 
power, fast handling, good cleaner equipment, 
Northwestern road, a good transit point, and in 
good barley territory. Real bargain price 
Banner Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.”” This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


GRAIN ELEVATOR WANTED in Central 
Kansas; must be in good grain and feed terri- 
tory; price reasonable. G.H. Laidlaw, Maize, Kan. 


MILLS FOR SALE 
Well located 50-bbl. mill with two feed 
mills for sale; has made good money all through 


OHIO 


depression; good reason for selling; electric 
power; also good modern 7-room house.—H. B. 
Speck, Bloomville, Ohio. 


Every penny invested in a Journal “Wanted 
—For Sale’ ad returns an amazing per cent 
of profit. ; 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

TENNESSEE STOCK FARM for sale; 282 
acres 1% miles from Fayetteville. Liberal 
terms. Also do a grain business. H. K. Holman, 
48 Seaton Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ILLINOIS—Grain, feed and seed business for 
sale, coal sheds and electrified grist mill in con- 
nection; been established for over 25 years; 
grain storage capacity 25,000 bus.; located in 
heart of dairy district; in small town on state 
highway; 400 population; 75 mi. from Chicago; 
will sell for $8,000, which is less than hali of 
what I have invested in it. Terms: $4,500 cash, 
mortgage for balance at 5%. Must retire on ac- 
count of poor health. Write A. A. Mulligan, 
Capron, Il. 


SITUATION WANTED 


MANAGER POSITION wanted with farmers 
elevator co.; 17 years’ experience; all sidelines; 
can start at once; best of references. 75V1, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HAVE CASH BUYER for well located coun- 
try elevators in Southwest Kansas or Northern 
Oklahoma. Give full details as to volume, com- 
petition, scope of buying territory, condition 
of elevators and rock bottom cash prices. Ad- 
dress 75W8 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


WANT ADS WORK WONDERS 


They sell elevators, find help and partners, 
secure machines and engines which you want, 
sell those for which you have no further use, 
and perform a myriad of kindred services for 
shrewd people who use them regularly. READ 
and USE THEM. 


POSITION MANAGING elevator wanted; 15 
yrs. experience in grains and feeds. Will make 
interview, go anywhere. References. Write 


75W3 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


WANT POSITION in the feed and grain busi- 
ness; 12 yrs. actively engaged in feed mfg. and 
retailing; 8 yrs. managing executive chain feed 
stores. Would like connection with a chain op- 
erator or first class independent dealer. Expe- 
rienced at managing, merchandising, purchasing 
and the preparation of surveys. Could arrange 
to buy a part interest. Address 75W16 Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago, Il. 
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A Christmas Present for 
Dour Business 


that will assist it to avoid the snares and pitfalls of new 
trade highways. Send it the convictions, suggestions and 
experiences of your brother grain dealers twice each 


month by subscribing to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen :—In order that I may profit by the experience of others in 
the grain trade, please send me the Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars to pay for one year. 
Name of sFarninn vibe acne 8 oe eno Moet ene coer 
Capacity of Elevator POE" OTR C6 wees ius 3 Sari ane la no ton eee a ae 
States sieratiacr: rete bates ae meee ee 
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HELP WANTED 


MEN WANTED—Feed mill machinery sales- 


men. 74J6 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 
GRAIN AND FEED Machinery Salesmen 
wanted by firm established 75 years. We have 


complete line and want men in all parts of the 
country. Address 75W5 Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated, Chicago, Ill. ; 


MANAGER WANTED for No. Il. 
grain station and lumber yard. ‘Must be familiar 
with grain and lumber. No application will be 
considered outside of the above area. Write for 
information 75X1 Grain&Feed Journals, Chicago. 


country 


TRACK BUYER WANTED by an old estab- 
lished company, experienced preferred, for Al- 
gona, lowa territory. Replies treated confiden-- 
tially. Employees informed of thisad, Write for 
information 75X2 Grain&Feed Journals, Chicago. 


COMPETENT AND EXPERIENCED elevator 
managers, foremen, bookkeepers, auditors, sec- 
ond men and solicitors can easily’and quickly 
be found through an ad in the ‘‘Help Wanted” 
column of the Grain and Feed Journals, Con- 
solidated, Chicago, IIl. 


SALESMAN WANTED—For the western por- 
tion of lower Michigan now calling on country 
grain, feed and seed dealers, to handle, as a 
sideline, a well known line of farm and field 
seeds for a reputable midwestern organization. 
The man selected will be given full co-operation 
and will have a real opportunity to substantially 
increase his earnings. Write for information to 
75W9 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of oppor- 
tunities seeking your consideration. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Protect Your Home 
from Tuberculosis 


Buy 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Your 
RADIO MARKET 


Record 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of market quotations for ready 
reference, 


This form provides convenient spaces 
on Wheat, 


for hourly quotations 
Corn, Oats, Rye, and Barley. A 
week on a sheet, and a year’s supply 
of sheets in a book. 


Order Form CND 97-5. 
Price, $1, plus postage. Shipping 
Weight, 1 Ib. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Grain Futures Manual 


is a clear and con- 
cise exposition of the 
elements  surround- 
ing trading in grain 
futures. It contains 
questions pertinent 
to such trades and 
answers thereto, 
which are illuminat- 
ing though brief; 
also a_ bibliograph, 
making possible the 
reader’s easy digest 
of the subject with 
the aid of ample 
references to many 
authoritative works. 


GRAIN 
FUTURES 
MANUAL 


Bound in keratol, size 332x6 inches, 74 
Pages, price 50c, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


Improved Duplicating Grain 


Tickets 


Use of Form 19GT as a scale book saves much 
time and labor as one writing with the use of 
carbon gives a complete record and at the 
same time, a ticket for the hauler. 


Each of the 125 original leaves bears four 
scale tickets, is machine perforated, printed 
on white bond, size of tickets 3x63 inches. 
The 125 duplicates are printed on manila, but 
not perforated. Check bound at top of tickets 
with hinge top cover, 500 tickets in each book 
arranged horizontally. Each book 7%4x12 
inches. 250 leaves with 5 sheets of carbon. 


Each ticket has spaces for following record: 
“Owner, Hauler, Grain, Grade and Dockage. 
Gross, Tare, Net, Total Dockage, Net Pounds, 
Bushels, Price and Amount, Storage Ticket 
No., Statiom Ticket No., and Date, Weigher. 
Name of Firm or Buyer.” Order Form 19GT 
Duplicating. Price $1.20 plus postage. 


Triplicating is the same form as 19GT de- 
scribed above with 125 sheets strong white 
tissue for buyer, bound in between the orig- 
inal tickets for hauler and the duplicate for 
headquarters so as to make three copies with 
one writing. Five sheets dual faced carbon, 
375 leaves, weight 3 lbs. Order 19GT Trip. 
Price $1.65 plus postage. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CRUSHER—Feeder—Rebuilt for sale. 
Nickle Engineering Works, Saginaw, Mich. 


SLIGHTLY USED Bowsher No. 35 cheap. 
Star Feed Co., Beresford, S. D. 


ONE IRON KING Packer (Howes) for sale, 
same as new.—Bilack White Lime Co., Quincy, II. 


CORN CUTTER, grader, aspirator. Used only 
few months; ton per hour. 75N5, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Il. 


FEED MIXER one ton vertical, floor level 
feed; has motor; latest type machine; bargain 
for cash. 75N4, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FREIGHT ELEVATOR for sale, 7x12 plat- 
form, serves three floors; 1 Victor No. 1 sheller, 
three head pulleys with shaft, bearings and 
sprocket wheel, two case iron boots with pul- 
leys. S. G. Trent, Hiawatha, Kans. 


KELLY DUPLEX Hammer Mill for sale. Fair- 
banks Morse 50-h.p. direct connected motor, 
A.C. 3 phase, complete, pulleys, shafting and 
other equipment. Everything nearly new. Bar- 
gain. 7509 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


NEW AND REBUILT MACHINERY 


1 Corn Cracker & Grader; Corn Cutter & 
Grader; 1 Invincible receiving separator with 
tri-screen; 1-25 bbl. Midget mill; hopper & plat- 
form scales; Nos. 9 & 89 Clipper Cleaners; Nos 
3 & 6 Monitor grain & seed cleaners; Cutler & 
Huhn driers; 1 Vita Cereal Mill; 2 & 3 pair high 
9x18 feed rolls; Roscoe oat huller; 1 New Verti- 
cal Mixer; Clark power shovel; attrition mills of 
various makes and sizes; hammer mills all sizes 
and makes; 1 Clipper Belt Lacer; 50-h.p. Bes- 
semer full diesel engine; 1 Carter disc separa- 
tor; pulleys all sizes; shaft and hangers. Write 
your wants. A. D. Hughes Co., Wayland, Mich. 


MACHINES WANTED 


SMALL SIZE USED steam grain drier want- 
ed. Write 75W2 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


WANTED—Grain Dealers who are contem- 
plating installing new machinery to use the 
“Machines Wanted’ columns of GRAIN & 
FEED JOURNALS in securing prices and esti- 
mate of machines for sale. We can save you 
money. More than value received. 


SCALES FOR SALE 


HOWE TRUCK SCALE for sale; 25-ton; 9’x 
20’ platform; extra good condition; bargain. 
Write 75X5 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


RAT POISON 


RAT LUNCHES—Kills rats and mice without 
poison. Ready to use. Just lay them out. En- 
dorsed by agricultural authorities. $1 large pack- 
age—$3.50 a carton prepaid. Salesmen-Distrib- 
utors wanted. Rat Lunches Co., Carroll, Ia. 


MOTORS FOR SALE 


MOTORS—Stock from receiver’s sale; all sizes; 
low prices. 74J7 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS WANTED — 
Buyers and this equipment are reached in 
largest numbers and at the least expense 
through the use of the “DYNAMO-MOTORS” 
columns of Grain & Feed Journals—the medium 
for power bargains. 


The Farm Belt 
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The so-called “Relief’’ being forced upon U. S. farmers is proving most oppressive. 
With apologies to the Los Angeles Times. 
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Grain 
Receiving 
Books 


Grain Receiving Register for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers, It contains 200 pages of ledger paper 8%x13% 
inches, capacity for 8,200 loads. Some enter loads as received, 
others assign a page to each farmer, while others assign sections 
to different grains. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of columns are: ‘Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: ‘‘Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross and Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, 
Price, Dollars and Cents, Remarks,” Contains 200 pages of 
ledger paper size 914x12 inches, providing spaces for 4,000 loads. 
Bound in heavy boards with strong cloth covers and. keratol 
corners and back. Weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 3880. Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book is arranged to keep each kind of 
grain in separate column so each day’s receipts may be easily 
totaled. It contains 200 pages linen ledger paper size 914x12 
inches, ruled for records of 4,000 loads. Well bound in black 
cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% Ibs. 
Order Form 321. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger has 200 pages linen ledger paper and 
28-page index, 8%x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 en- 
tries. Well bound in pebble cloth with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 48. Price, $3.00, plus postage, 


Form 48 XX contains 428 pages. Shipping weight 4% lbs. 
Price $5.00, plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
farmer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages and 28- 
page index, of high grade linen ledger paper 101%4x15% inches. 
Each page will accommodate 41 wagonloads. Well bound with 
heavy board covers with cloth sides and keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight, 4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price, $4.00, plus postage. 
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NEW CORN 


Perishable 


RUSFI! 


New or damp grain is_ perishable. 
When long delayed in transit, it often 
heats and spoils. If you would expedite 
the movement of your corn to destina- 
tion, post placards bearing the above 
legend on the sides of each car and 
thereby warn the train crews handling it 
that grain will be damaged by delay. 
Printed in large boldface type with red 
ink on 6-ply white cardboard, size 121%4x 
81% inches. 


50 “New Corn Rush” Cards $2.55 
100 “New Corn Rush” Cards 4.20 


Postage Extra 
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Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates keeping a complete record 
of each car of grain shipped from any station, or to any firm. 
It has the following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, 
Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade 

old. Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 


ushels, Destination Bushels, 


Over, Short, Price, Amount 


Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 double 
pages of ledger paper, size 914%4x12 inches, with spaces for re- 
cording 2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy black pebble cloth 
with red keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 21%4 lbs. 
Order Form 385. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. 


Is designed to save time and 


prevent errors. The pages are used double; left hand pages 
are ruled for information regarding ‘‘Sales’” and ‘Shipments’; 


right hand page for ‘‘Returns’’., 


Column headings provide spaces 


for complete records of each transaction, one line. Book con- 
tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 10% x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 2,200 cars. Bound in heavy 


canvas with keratol corners, 
14AA. Price $3.25, plus postage. 


Weight, 3% Ibs. Order Form 


Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of 4,000 
carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you 


ship and account is indexed. 
ledger paper with 16-page 


Book contains 80 double pages of 
index, size 10%x15% inches, well 


bound with black cloth covers and keratol back and corners. 


Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. 


Price, $3.50, plus postage. 


Shippers Record Book is designed to save labor in handling 
grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record of each 
car shipped Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 9%4x12 
inches, provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns provide 
for the complete record of all important facts of each shipment. 
Bound in heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. Ship- 
ping weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 20. Price $2.50, plus postage. 
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WHAT DO YOU NEED 


to modernize your plant so it will minimize your 
labor and increase your profits? Is it here? 


Account Books 
Attrition Mill 
Bag Closing Machine 
Bags and Burlap 
Bearings { oe 
Belting 
Bin Thermometer 
Bin Valves 
Bleachers and Purifiers 
Boots 
Buckets 
Car Liners 
Car ipaen ee 

uller 
Oar ) pusher 
Car Seals 
Cipher Codes 
Claim (R. R.) Collectien 
Clover Huller 
Coal Conveyor 
Concrete Restoration 
Corn Cracker 
Conveying Machinery 
Distributor 
Dockage Tester 
Dump 
Dust Collector 
Dust Protector 
Elevator Leg 
Blevator Paint 
Feed Formulas 
Feed Ingredients 


rani oLy, 
Feed Mixer Nee ieeees 


Feed Mill 

Fire Barrels 

Fire Extinguishers 
Foundation Restoration 
Grain Cleaner 

Grain Drier 

Grain Tables 


Hammer Mill 

Head Drive 

Leg Backstop 

Lightning Rods 

Loading Spout 

Magnetic Separator 

Manlift 

Moisture Tester 

Motor Control 

Mustard Seed Separator 

Oat Clipper 

Oat Huller 

Plans of Grain Elevaters 

Fertaye. rpehena 

ngine 

Power Rees 

Power Shovel 

Railroad Claim Books 

Rope Drive 

Safety Steel Sash 

Sample Envelopes 
Truck 

Bcales{ Hopper. 
Automatie 

Bcale Tickets 

Scarifying Machine 

Screw Conveyor 


Seed Treating { pea 
Separator 
SBheller 


siding-Rooting {AM ing 
Silent Chain Drive 

Speed Reduction Units 
Spouting 

8torage Tanks 

Testing Apparatus 
Transmission Machinery 
Waterproofing (Cement) 
Weevil Exterminator 

Wheat Washer 


Draw a line through the supplies wanted, and write us regard- 
ing your contemplated improvements or changes. _We will 
place you in communication with reputable firms specializing 
in what you need, to the end that you will receive information 
regarding the latest and best. 


INFORMATION BURO 
Grain & Feed Journals, 332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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RAIN NALS 


5 Fee? CONSOLIDATED — 


INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


U.S.A. 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili— 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States and countries within the 8th Pos- 
tal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, cash 
with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


To Canada and Foreign Countries, pre— 
paid, one year, $3.00. 

THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me— 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper— 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NOVEMBER 27, 1935 


DAMP grain needs frequent and care- 
ful inspection lest it heats and attracts 
all the grain infesting insects of the 
neighborhood. The larger the per cent 
of dirt and moisture contained the bet- 
ter the pests enjoy the mixture. 


OUTLOOK reports by the Washing- 
ton burocracy to the effect that the pros- 
pective demand for clover and alfalfa 
seed “is problematic” unwittingly dis- 
close that the value of these reports is 
just about as problematic. 


WHEAT OWNERS who wonder at 
the nervous condition of the wheat mar- 
ket must not overlook Canada’s enor- 
mous visible supply, which has been ac- 
cumulated by the old Wheat Pool and 
the Government’s Wheat Board. The 
wheat growers of the world would be 
far better off if the various governments 
would leave the market of grain to men 
long experienced in supplying foodstuffs 
to those in need. Trying to hold up the 
consumers has never proved profitable 
for price pegging politicians. 


NEW CORN contains so much mois- 
ture, reports of heating in open cribs 
continues to be reported from different 
districts, proving conclusively that coun- 
try buyers must exercise extreme vigil- 
ance if they are to avoid having their 
purchases heat before loading for ship- 
ment. 


WHY has Congress enacted laws per- 
mitting any trader to purchase a mil- 
lion bales or one-twelfth of an average 
crop of cotton, while denying any trader 
the right to purchase more than 1/300 
of an average crop of wheat? We recog- 
nize no excuse for driving buyers out of 
either market, nor can we conjure any 
reason for the discrimination against 
wheat. 


SOME DOUBT is entertained as to 
whether the sec’y of agriculture is well 
posted on pigs, the four-footed kind; but 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
is sure he knows nothing about pig iron, 
when he declared in a radio talk that 
“the pig iron reduction control of the 
big steel companies in 1983 was, in 
principle, 1,000 times as damnable as 
the big reduction campaign of 1933.” 
The Institute comes back with a state- 
ment that there was no reduction in the 
output of pig iron in 1933. On the con- 
trary there was an increase for the year 
of over 50 per cent compared with 1932 
and this gain has continued. 


THE 10-year strait jacket for agri- 
culture disclosed last week by the acting 
chief of the AAA planning section con- 
templates the ‘more abundant life” by 
a less abundant production of the neces- 
sities of existence. Cotton, corn and 
wheat acreages are to be reduced, if the 
burocracy has its way. The hitherto in- 
dependent American farmer can _ see 
himself in the prison lockstep in the dec- 
laration of the leading collaborator at 
the Washington convention of land grant 
colleges that “The goal in organization 
and administration is of course a single 
contract for each farm, stressing posi- 
tive performance.” The flouters of po- 
tato control should mark well the words 
“nositive performance.” 


AN IOWA GRAIN buyer who was re- 


cently made defendant in a suit for the 


price he had agreed to pay farmer for 
No. 3 corn, is most fortunate in being 
fortified with a clear cut contract that 
is published in ‘“Asked-Answered” this 
number. Country lawyers as a rule are 
ever eager to undertake the impossible 
if it gives promise of advertising their 
calling or swelling their bank account. 
Every farmer knows full well that sam- 
ple corn is not worth the price of No. 3 
corn, and he might just as well attempt 
to deliver and collect the contract price 
for corn husks. Fortunately the con- 
tract signed by the seller and buyer is 
so clear it leaves no opportunity for mis- 
understanding as to the exact intent of 
both parties. 
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THE CONDITIONS required of corn 
growers who apply for government loans 
on sealed corn are so rigid few farmers 
are able to comply, in fact many have 
no No. 38 corn or cribs that are proof 
against weather and thieves. 


BUROCRATIC control must be be- 
coming obnoxious to many Kansas wheat 
farmers who are not signing the new 4- 
year contract as numerously as before. 
The extension by the AAA of the dead- 
line date from Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 for 
signing contracts is evidently intended 
to give county agents more time to line 
up the recalcitrants. 


GREAT BRITAIN collects a tax on 
every sack of flour imported or manu- 
factured in the tight little isles and gives 
it to the wheat grower to make up the 
difference between the price he receives 
for his grain and the standard price of 
about $1.40 per bushel. Naturally the 
farmers have abandoned other grains 
and are devoting most of their acreage 
to wheat, so this should increase the 
British demand for other grains of for- 
eign origin. 


WHEN the wheat market is badly in 
need of buyers the sellers who are the 
growers find their market depressed by 
official statements like that made re- 
cently by the Chief of the Grain Di- 
vision, giving it as his opinion next 
year’s wheat crop will be materially 
above domestic needs. Providence may 
again decree a short crop; and any of- 
ficial utterances that are mere guess- 
work and bear down the price are totally 
at variance with the interests the De- 
partment of Agriculture is presumed to 
serve. 


THE IOWA elevator operator who 
charges but five cents a load for accom- 
modation weighing overlooks the fact 
that his own time is worth far more than 
his weighing fee, and the wear and tear 
on his scale platform will amount to 
more, while the interest on his invest- 
ment in heavy truck scales will swell his 
cost of performing the service to more 
than 30 cents a load. Many elevator op- 
erators refuse to perform any weighing 
service for ‘the public for less than fifty 
cents a load, and some as much as one 
dollar a load, which is none too much for 
the heavy trucks. 


THE EXCESSIVE taxes being col- 
lected by all taxing bodies are thor- 
oughly arousing manufacturers and 
merchants generally. Yet, little will be 
accomplished unless the suffers organ- 
ize and conduct a well planned campaign 
for relief. The consuming public is rap- 
idly coming to understand that mer- 
chants must pass the taxes on to the 
consumer if they are to survive. So it 
should not be difficult to enlist the sup- 
port of the consuming public in any in- 
telligent campaign for the reduction of 
taxes and the wasteful spending by all 
governments. 
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Swindling the Country Elevator 
Operator 


Taxidermists of long experience insist 
that man is the only animal that can be 
skinned more than once, and country 
grain dealers seem to specialize in mak- 
ing a determined effort to prove that 
they are men. In fact, lowa easy marks 
have been swindled so many times dur- 
ing the past two years by truckers, many 
of them will have no further dealings 
with the traveling sharks. Special bul- 
letins warning members of the tricky 
truckers have been issued by the sec- 
retaries of the Kansas, Nebraska and 
Indiana Ass’ns, yet elevator operators 
continue to sell them grain at prices over 
the market, but neglect to watch their 
scales and platforms during the weigh- 
ing. 

One Iowa manager who frequently 
sold grain to truckers after dark de- 
pended upon his automatic scale in the 
cupola for weighing grain loaded out be- 
cause his wagon scale was too small to 
accommodate large trucks. A check up 
of his stocks on hand disclosed a short- 
age of over 3,000 bushels. So it was 
very evident that the sly truckers had 
surreptitiously changed weights in the 
automatic scale. 


Iowa dealers and farmers accumulated 
enough rubber checks of no value dur- 
ing the marketing of the last corn crop 
to paper all the grain offices of the state, 
yet they continue to sell the swindlers. 
One trucker was caught draining his 25- 
gallon auxiliary gasoline tank of water. 
Another had a large secret compartment 
for hiding his load of sand. One curious 
Iowa elevator operator lifted the hood 
of the truck that had been sent for a 
load and found 1,000 pounds of rock. 
In fact so many different secret compart- 
ments and false bottoms have been de- 
tected by some dealers they will not 
weigh a truck over their scales until it 
has been carefully examined. 

Many other dealers have fallen prey 
to swindling subscription solicitors who 
claim to be representing the semi- 
monthly GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Con- 
solidated without any authority from us. 


Other sharpers have been selling ad- 
vertising space in a fake railway jour- 
nal, which has little or no circulation in 
the territory served by the advertisers. 
The solicitors depend more on the “good- 
will of the local train crew” for getting 
ads than upon any value the advertising 
might have for the prospect. 

The sharp practices of these travelers 
are so numerous that the elevator man 
who makes a practice of selling grain to 
truckers really needs a vigilant inspector 
to watch the trucker, as well as to in- 
vestigate all the nooks and corners of 
each truck presented for grain. 


The one safe rule for cashing or 
accepting checks from strangers is 
“DON’T ” 


Loading any truck after dark is ac- 


companied with unusual risks. One of 
the latest schemes for hooking a grain 
buyer is reported in our Ohio news <ol- 
umns this number. After stealing the 
type registering beam from an elevator 
scale that was a duplicate of the scale 
beam used by the local mill, the thieves 
also stole blank scale tickets and filled 
them in to their liking with the result 
that they collected for 2,485 bushels of 
wheat that they never delivered. 

The farsighted, cautious grain mer- 
chant not only encloses his scale beam 
and his books in a private compartment, 
but he keeps them locked and secure 
from the meddling hands of visitors. 
Many times in the past we have reported 
the theft of printed blank checks from 
the grain office which were afterwards 
cashed by friends of the grain dealer. 
The private records of any business 
should always be protected from the 
curious who may find it to their advan- 
tage to change the entries. 

During the last two years grain mer- 
chants of the surplus corn states have 
been particularly puzzled to understand 
how truckers were able to overbid the 
market for grain and then undersell 
them when making delivery to feeders 
further south. The many startling dis- 
closures in recent months explain how 
they did it. Those who persist in deal- 
ing with the traveling traders must ex- 
ercise unusual vigilance to prevent being 
swindled. 


Was Futures Wamincranon 


Guilty of Entrapment? 

The plea by the attorney of the lead- 
ing bull speculator that he had been 
lured by the Grain Futures Administra- 
tor into violation of the reporting clause 
of the grain futures act seems to have 
given the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
a critical view of the government’s three 
years’ delay in initiating the prosecu- 
tion. 

A four years’ delay in prosecuting a 
big trader who ran a deal in July, 1930, 
corn, on the Chicago Board of Trade, is 
expected to lose the government’s case 
against him, also. _ 

The trial was by three burocrats who 
found him guilty, and guilty he would 
have remained until death had it not 
been for the salutary provision in the 
Act for a judicial review. 

The court said: “We are not per- 
suaded that the words of the statute 
here used can be or should be so 
stretched as to include past violations 
which were committed and completed 
two years before the complaint was 
filed.” 

Of course, if the Futures Administra- 
tion takes action against an individual 
immediately upon learning of an infrac- 
tion of the reporting clause it will be 
equivalent to notice to the defendant 
that he must report; and if he does 
thereafter comply with the law no prose- 
cution would seem to be necessary. | 
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Failure to report his private business 
is not heinous crime warranting banish- 
ment of the speculator from all the com- 
modity exchanges. To warrant drastic 
punishment there should be a showing 
by the department of justice that the 
transactions not reported were so large 
as to have been effective in raising or 
lowering the market price of the com- 
modity to the harm of the public, such 
as the action of the AAA in killing off 
the pigs to manipulate the price of pork 
upward to the detriment of the public. 


The Permanent A.A.A. 


Economists of repute who have 
studied the burocracy’s plans to control 
acreage and limit production find fault 
with its elimination of fertile acreage 
on the same basis as poor soils. 

They denounce every control effort 
as tending to the same eventual result, 
a reduction in the amount of goods di- 
visible among all of us, with a conse- 
quent lowering of the American stand- 
ard of living. 

Yet this is what the president in his 
announcement of Oct. 25 approved, 
when he declared himself as in favor 
of a long time and more permanent ad- 
justment program. An experiment 
which has resulted in the importation 
of nearly all cereals, fresh meats and 
live animals on a large scale (see bot- 
tom page 353) can hardly be said to 
have been crowned with sufficient suc- 
cess to warrant its continuation. 


The one contract per farm proposal 
promises to be the burocrats’ way out 
of the wilderness of unconstitutional- 
ity. As such the coming year will see 
its substitution for the present control 
for separate basic commodities, hast- 
ened perhaps by the expected court de- 
cision against processing taxes. 

To the extent that the one contract 
per farm idea may release from control 
all products once they have left the 
farm the grain dealer can have little 
objection, so long as he and the miller 
are not made the instruments thru 
which the burocrats control the farmer 
and dictate the use he makes of his 
land. Under the single contract each 
farmer would have an opportunity to 
be his own boss, and would choose to 
devote his soil and equipment to such 
crops as naturally fitted. 

Such a concoction as the potato con- 
trol penalizing innocent buyers would 
be unnecessary under the single con- 
tract. Dealers handling crops would 
not require licensing from Washing- 
ton in order to continue in business, 
and would have no regulations to ob- 
serve. 

If the farmer chooses virtually to 
mortgage his farm to a mortgagee who 
will be more dictatorial than any land- 
lord, that is his business, but the pre- 
vailing conviction is that he will pre- 
fer to run his own business. 
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Why Grain Dealers Should 
Be Thankful 


Notwithstanding there is no founda- 
tion in the rumor that Thanksgiving is 
to be changed to April Ist, grain and 
feed dealers and turkey raisers should be 
thankful their business is not to be 
wrecked by rulings of revolutionary bu- 
rocrats. However, the grain dealers have 
many other things for which they should 
be truly thankful. Among them are: 


The U. S. Supreme Court and: its 
zealous regard for the spirit and the let- 
ter of the constitution. 

The right to conduct their business 
honestly and fairly without regulation or 
restriction by meddlesome code dictators. 

That simply declaring “an emergency 
exists’”’ does not excuse, justify or estab- 
lish legality of legislation in conflict with 
the U. S. Constitution. 

That the open public markets, despite 
unfair taxes on sales of farm products 
and unreasonable restrictions on buyers 
and sellers of grain, will continue to 
register the true market value of each 
kind and grade and provide facilities for 
owners of grain to protect themselves 
against declining markets. 

That the AAA has not as yet denied 
United States farmers the right to plant 
grain or seeds. 


That the stocks of grain to be carried 
over July 1st, 1936, give pleasing prom- 
ise of better prices for producers. 

That the acreage, stand and condition 
of all winter grains give cheering prom- 
ise of reduced imports and a larger do- 
mestic crop to market next year. 

That the sharp tricks of swindling 
truckers have discouraged discriminating 
farmers from dealing with irresponsible 
nomads. 


Processors Encouraged by 


Supreme Court 


The ruling by the Supreme Court ‘of 
the United States Nov. 25 that the rice 
millers were entitled to an injunction 
restraining collection of the processing 
tax disposes of only one small point. 
The court ruled against the govern- 
ment’s contention that the processor 
must pay the tax first, and then bring 
suit to recover money wrongfully col- 
lected. 

The view of the six justices in the 
majority evidently is that the revamped 
AAA still does not provide an adequate 
remedy at law for processors who have 
paid taxes illegally collected. In this 
they seem to concur in the numerous 
decisions rendered by district and cir- 
cuit court justices. 


For 


sood- will 


genially wide-cast, 


For stone uncast, 


For 


chance to earn 


and share with others, 
For realizing that men are 


brothers, 


; 
For moods and miseries overcome, 


For daily victories cleanly won, 
For coming home to the warm hearth- 


fire, 
For 
For 
For 
For 


altars and the old church-spire, 
being husband, father, friend, 

sharing love that does not end, 
lessons learned from pain and 


sorry living, 


For forgiveness and for-giving, 
these, dear God of grateful hearts, 
a wy 
Thanksgiving! 


M. D. Clark. 
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The immediate practical effect is to 
encourage every processor who has not 
done so, to petition court for an injunc- 
tion restraining the collection of the tax, 
pending a decision on the validity of the 
AAA. Thus several hundred millions 
of dollars that the AAA was counting 
upon will not be available for payment 
of benefits to farmers, or rather for re- 
fund of the taxes that have been de- 
ducted by processors from the price paid 
to farmers for their crops or hogs. 

Taxpayers have hardly any standing 
in court to resist collection of taxes, and 
it is possible the processing taxes will 
be held constitutional, if considered 
apart from the rank injustice of paying 
a benefit to a signing farmer and with- 
holding it from a non-signer. 

The suit brought by Lee Moor, cot- 
ton planter, against the AAA’s Bank- 
head Act, on the contrary, is full of 
dynamite, as it goes to the root of the 
federal regimentation of agriculture, 
and is even more threatening to the 
burocracy than the suit brought in the 
Supreme Court by the State of Georgia. 


U. S. Warehouse Act 


Imperiled 


Fred Hastings stole a bale of cotton from a 
federally licensed warehouse at Clarksdale, 
Miss., it is alleged by the U. S. Department 
of Justice in attempting to punish him. 

His case came up before the United States 
Supreme Court Nov. 12 when Jas. M. Beck, 
noted constitutional lawyer, defended him, ar- 
guing that power to punish resided exclusively 
in the state of Mississippi and that the licens- 
ing power of the federal government had been 
exceeded in the N.R.A. and A.A.A. and the 
potato control law. 


Sick Wheat that has been damaged by 
moisture in storage is coming to the Toledo 
market. A good drier will help much sick 
grain to recover. 


Processing Tax collections fell more than 
$44,000,000 behind benefit payments in July 
and August. The manufacturers do not like 
to pay these burdensome taxes any better 
than do the consumers. 


RECENT EXPERIENCE meetings of coun- 
try elevator operators has disclosed a lot of 
new tricks which are being practiced by truck- 
ers. Some of these are told of in our report 
of the Iowa meeting lately. An Indiana 
dealer reports that farmers who sold the con- 
tents of 3,000 bushel cribs to truckers find now 
that a list of the trucker’s purchases from their 
cribs amounts only to a total of 2,000 bushels, 
and they are wondering what trucker got the 
rest of their corn. 


THE BUROCRATS who are striving to 
regiment America never give up. Driven from 
one position they take up another. So it is with 
the A.A.A. desire to control poultry handling 
in New York City. Having been thrown out 
by the Supreme Court decisions in the A.L.A. 
Schechter case the Department of Agriculture 
has just announced that on and after Nov. 25 
live poultry dealers and handlers of New York 
City and Jersey City must have licenses from 
the Department. Unquestionably there are 
abuses in poultry handling in that market; but 
the remedy is not more regulation but a strict 
enforcement of the state laws against the 
racketeering by gunmen and thugs who compel 
cowardly handlers to contribute. 
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[Readers who fail 
here. 


Asked — 


Asked 


to find trade 


Figuring Circular Cribs? 

& Feed Journals: What is the for- 
mula for figuring the bushel contents of circu- 
lar corn cribs? Many farmers in this area crib 
ear corn in snow fence. 


What is the weight per bushel of speltz ?— 
A. B. Chedderquist, agent Holmquist Grain & 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Neb. 


Ans.: The legal weight of a bushel of speltz 
is 40 pounds in all states except Nebraska, 
where it is 48 pounds. 

According to the dryness of the corn a bushel 
of ears will occupy a space varying from 3,800 
to 4,000 cubic inches. Therefore calculate the 
number of cubic inches in the crib and divide 
by 4,000. The cubie inches in a circular crib 
are found by squaring the diameter of the crib 
and multiplying by 0.7854, and again by the 
depth of the corn in the crib in inches. If the 
erib measurements are in feet either convert 
the 4,000 into cubie feet or the cubic feet of 
bin into inches at 1,728 to cubic foot. 


Grain 


Grain Not Up to Grade Contracted? 


Gran & Feed Journals: Herewith is a sam- 
ple of the form of contract we used in con- 
tracting with a farmer for a quantity of corn 
of this year’s crop. The contract was executed 
on Oct. 8, calling for delivery by the 20th, and 
the farmer delivered the corn on the 19th. But 
the farmer delivered sample grade corn, with 
22% rotten kernels. We had contracted for 
No. 3 corn. 

We shipped the corn. It was heating when it 
arrived at Chicago on Oct. 24, and could not be 
applied on our sale. Our commission merchant 
bought a car of suitable grade to apply on our 
contract, and sold the heating corn we had 
shipped. The difference in price was 25% cts. 
per bu. This was the figure we used in dis- 
counting the farmer, and was about 5c better 
than was applicable the day the farmer deliy- 
ered the corn. 

When we got our returns we settled with the 
farmer, and he accepted our check for what 
was coming to him, cashing it or depositing it 
in a different bank from ours. Later, before 
the check had cleared, he recalled the check and 
turned it over to attorneys. The attorneys sent 
the check back to us, and we returned it to 
them, with the comment that the account had 
been paid and settled. 


The farmer’s attorneys have started suit for 
the price on the corn that would have applied 
had it graded in accord with the contract grade. 
Can they collect ?—Charles Skewis, E. W. Oates 
& Co., Storm Lake, Ia. 


Ans.: The last clause in the contract protects 
the buyer who can furnish evidence of the 
grading below contract. The inspection certifi- 
eates should be sufficient proof, supported by 
letter from the receiver and other authentic 
data establishing the price of off grades. 
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Beet Sugar manufacturers’ allotments have 
been revised by the A.A.A. as announced Oct. 8. 
Processors are forbidden by the Secretary’s or- 
der from marketing sugar in excess of the allot- 
ments which have been made. 


Collection of Processing Taxes from 15 
milling companies was restrained by the U. S. 
Circuit Court at Omaha, Neb., Oct. 9, reversing 
Judge Otis at Kansas City, who had held the 
tax legal after the Aug. 24 amendments to the 
Act. The circuit court ordered the taxes held 
in escrow by the clerk of the court at Kansas 
City. 


Pacific Northwest grain merchants and 
flour millers are cheered by the announce- 
ment from Washington that the Treasury 
Department has approved the payment of 
the l-cent handling charge that the North 
Pacific Emergency Export Corporation 
agreed to pay for their services in removing 
the surplus. 

Hog Processing Tax collections for the 
month of TRUE aggregated only $1,001,- 
410 on about 183,000 hogs, whereas the 
slaughter in plants under federal inspection 
alone aggregated 1,452,926 head, indicating 
that the government is able to collect only 
15 per cent of the tax due, not counting ex- 
empt slaughtering by farmers. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain deaJers a 
chance to meet other merchants from, the same 
industry. You can not afford to pass’ up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


Dec. 9. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Dee 10,91), 120 Farmers -Blvir, Ass'n’ of 
South Dakota, Watertown, S. D., Hotel Lincoln. 


Dec. 11. Texas Feed Mirs. Ass’n, at Dallas 
Athletic Club, Dallas, Tex. 
Jan. 30, 31. Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Feb. 4, 5, 6—North Dakota Farmers Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Bismarck, N. D. 


Feb. 11, 12, 13. Illinois Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Chicago, Hotel LaSalle. 


Feb. 18, 19, 20. Minnesota Farmers Elvtr. 
Ass’n, Minneapolis, West Hotel. 


Feb. 21. Pacific Northwest Feed Ass’n, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


June 22, 23. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 


ers Ass'n, Cedar Point, O. 

Oct. 12, 13. Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


CONTRACT FOR PURCHASE OF GRAIN 
IN CONSIDERATION of the mutual convenants of the 


parties hereto and the Payuient of 


VODICE Ee IEE Dollars by the second party to the first party, receipt of which is hereby ac- 


knowledged, 

this day sold 
bushels of good, sound, 
cents per 


dry (Grade) 


it is agreed by (seller).............- 
and does hereby sell to (buyer) .. 


Perio tins Aen herein called first party, that he has 
tatiana sh thatetasees herein called second party, 
(Kind of Grain) 
bushel and agrees to deliver said grain, now owned by said first party 


Barents oaierenteres at the price of 


free and clear of all liens and incumbrances, at his own expense, to second party at ............. 


Elevator in: the’ town “of ieee eee 


on or before 


IN CONSIDERATION of the foregoing the second party has purchased and does hereby pur- 
chase from first party the quantity of grain hereinbefore specified, upon the terms above speci- 


fied, and agrees to pay the first party therefor, at ..............+045 5 
It is mutually agreed between the parties hereto 
used in this contract shall be construed to mean ........ 


cents per bushel when said grain is delivered. 
that the word bushel as 


lowa, the sum Of 5...-...<. 


pounds, avoir- 


dupois weight of the grain sold and each bushel shall be computed upon that basis and that any 
grain that is not up to the grade purchased is to be accepted and paid for at the market difference. 


Executed in duplicate this ............ day of 


vice rhaebetens eRaleaes. An Cathe at 


OCT RS. PO tc, , lowa, 
SSMS So tiardy ste atans. ote ie eee sete ioe Buyer 
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information desired should send query for free publication 
The experience of your brother dealers is worth consulting. Replies to queries are solicited.] 


More Wheat to the Barrel of 


Flour 


The light test weight of this year’s wheat 
crop led to predictions that more wheat 
would be required to make a barrel of flour. 

Actual grindings during September. by 
mills reporting showed that it took an aver- 
age of 276.2 pounds of wheat to make one 
barrel of flour; against 273.7 for the crop 
year ending June 30. Offal averaged 82.2 
pounds per barrel of flour, as reported to the 
Buro of the Census. Mills in the state of 
Washington used 266.2 and those in Michi- 
gan 288.7 pounds to the barrel. 


A detailed study of the September re- 
ports show that on the average in the lead- 
ing milling states 97 flour mills in Kansas 
required 275.7 pounds of wheat for a barrel 
of flour, 61 Minnesota mills needed 282.4 
pounds, 39 New York mills 272.8 pounds, 
and 63 Missouri mills required for 1 barrel 
of flour 278.5 pounds of wheat. 


Death of E. S. Mooers 


Edwin S. Mooers, of Minneapolis, unexpec- 
tedly succumbed to a heart attack Nov. 8, altho 
he had been at the office of the Cargill Elevator 
Co., where he was treasurer, the day before, in 
his usual good health. 


He had been identified with the grain busi- 
ness since 1887, when he engaged in the country 
elevator business in Canada. He spent eight 
years in the office of A. D. Thomson & Car 
at Duluth, and then left to construct terminal 
elevators at Kingston and Goderich, Ont. Later 
he built a 600-bbl. mill at Kingston, which he 
operated in connection with the elevator for 
about five years. When the Pawnee Cereal 
Co. started construction of its oatmeal mill at 
Cedar Rapids he was engaged to supervise 
the work, and took charge later of the opera- 
tion of the plant. When the plant was closed 
he formed a connection with T. E. Wells & 
Co., grain receivers of Chicago, as traveling 
solicitor, and continued with its successor, B. S. 
Wilson & Co. 


Mr. Mooers was vice pres. of the Citizens 
Morris Plan Bank, a director of the Minne- 
apolis Church Federation and of the Hennepin 
County Tuberculosis Ass’n. He was a member 
of the Lions oie the Golden Valley Gate 
Club and Wesley Methodist Church. 

He is abe by the widow, Clara Winslow 
Mooers, and a son, Chas. W. Mooers of Min- 
neapolis. He was 64 years of age. In point 
of service he was the oldest employe of the 


‘Cargill Company. 


. Mooers, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Deceased. 
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reforms or improvements- 
trade, send it to the Journals for publication.3 


At Mercy of Bankers 


Grain & Feed Journals: We feel we are 
paying too high a charge, but are helpless; as 
no other reliable agency seems disposed to 
undertake collection of arrival drafts and the 
banks are holding us up. On drafts running 
$1100 to $1200 we are paying from $1.90 to 
$2.05 in Iowa and Minnesota. On a recent draft 
of about $1500 we paid $2.50. How can we 
secure reductions?—J. N. Ashburn, President, 
Gibbon (Neb.) Roller Mills. 


Lucky Not to Handle New Corn 


Grain & Feed Journals: We have yet been 
unable to handle any new corn; but that has 
been a blessing, as all who did have lost heavily 


on it. The boys do not have the nerve to buy 
it right. Vincennes is paying 50 cents for this 
wet corn. 


The freezes of Oct. 3 and 4 just played havoc 
here. Most of the upland corn is a total loss 
as far as marketable corn is concerned, and the 
river bottom corn has some soft corn mixed 
all thru it. It will be a hard crop to handle 
and make any money.—O. L. Barr, Bicknell, 
Ind. 


lowa Farmers Refusing Sealed 
Corn Loans 


Grain & Feed Journals: Many farmers have 
backed away from sealing of their corn. Few- 
er of them need the money, they find it 
easier to get loans from their bankers~ and 
the sale price is too near the sealing price. 
Most of them are happy to have the assurance 
that they can seal if they want to, but they 
hesitate to tie themselves up with restrictions 
that are associated with sealing unless the 
prices offered for corn fall to a much lower 
level. We do not believe a great deal of 
sealing will be eee ps Roy Samuelson, 
Frye Grain Co., Ames, Ia. 


Perecorcris Will Pay 


Grain & Feed Journals: The elevator of to- 
day is not for the grain business only. To han- 
dle its many different lines it has to be planned 
accordingly. 

Old obsolete buildings .are not designed to 
handle anything but grain, and the builder given 
the task of remodeling to meet up-to-date re- 
quirements finds it difficult. 

In nearly every case, however, some changes 
can be made like tearing out old and worn out 
machinery and replacing it with new labor and 
power saving equipment, and perhaps adding a 
little to the building. 

Well planned changes all go to bring down 
the operating expense of the’ old place, which 
-means good interest on the investment. My 
conviction is that it is not just another expense, 
on an investment.—Christ Wickey, Nappanee, 

nd. 


Pay Sliding Scale for Collection 
of Drafts 


Grain & Feed Journals: Since the banking 
fiasco some of these collecting banks around 
the country are making more than legitimate 
charges for the collection of drafts in an effort 
to increase their income. The local bank charges 
1/10 of 1% on items under $500 and 1/20th of 
1% on items over that, with a minimum charge 
‘of 25c. To these charges (when drafts are dis- 
counted) are always added the fees assessed at 
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When you have anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


destination and in a good many cases the col- 
lecting bank makes a minimum levy of 50c 
exchange and 1/10th of 1% on all items over 
$500. 

There doesn’t seem to be any reasonable 
agreed fee and we commend your program and 
hope that it results in more uniform and reason~ 
able charges.—K. P. Kimball, The Kim-Murph 
Co., Lansing, Mich. 


lowa Corn Will Not Meet Sealing 


Requirements 


Gram & Feed Journals: We do not expect 
much sealing of corn to be done. Occasionally 
a farmer has some corn that will grade as 
high as No. 4, but for every such farmer 
there are ten who have corn grading No. 5 or 
lower. Sealing regulations call for No. 3 corn, 
placed in a crib that will stand at least two 
years, and the farmer taking a loan is required 
to sign the corn-hog program for two years, 
which would bind him until after election. 
Many farmers do not like the latter provision. 
Many farmers look with suspicion upon the 
new federal trade pact with Canada, and at 
present the corn market is fairly high, when 
shrink is considered against the possible higher 
prices in the spring—Lane Corbin, North 
Towa Grain Co., Nevada, Ia. 


Truckers’ Thievery 


Iowa grain dealers, who were blessed with a 
good crop of corn a year ago, have had many 
trying experiences in dealing with truckers 
from the surrounding states. Long distance 
trucking of grain was common a year ago. 
Ingenious truckers, seeking to meet the compe- 
tition of their kind, developed one treacher- 
ous trick after another to defraud the grain 
dealers from whom they bought grain, as well 
as the feeders to whom they sold. 

Most of the grain trade is familiar with the 
more common tricks such as sand boxes that 
can be emptied while the truck is moving 
between tare and gross weights, with rocks in 
false bottoms, with shifting of loads, and 
with checks that bounce. Among the less 
common deceptive tricks practiced under cov- 
er of darkness, Iowa dealers report the fol- 
lowing : 

LIFTING: Men stay in the truck when 
tare weight is made on truck scales, but pre- 
sent some flimsy excuse for walking around 
the truck and removing their weight from 
the scales when gross weight is made, or vice 
versa. If opportunity offers, especially after 
dark, when truckers like to get their loads, 
one or two men not only remove their weight 
from the platform but, standing on the scale 
pit rim, push upward against the load. One 
case is reported of a man getting under the 
end of the truck box and bracing his back 
against the box to relieve part of the load on 
the scale. F. E. Norstrum at .Burnside, Ia., 


‘reports a lady truck driver who proved to be 


no ladv when it came to honorable dealings 
in grain. When his scale beam failed to 
balance readily he investigated by a door with 
which the truckers were not familiar, and 
discovered the lady at the rear of the truck, 
pushing upward against the load. 
PINCH-BAR OR CHISEL: The trucker’s 
accomplice stays on the scale platform, but 
uses a short, 5 or 6 inch bar, pointed at one 
end, to work against the scale under cover of 
darkness. On the tare weight the bar is 
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jammed against the scale pit foundation and 
is used as a lever with the scale deck as the 
fulcrum, and the accomplice’s weight exerted 
against the free end. On the gross weight 
the reverse is worked, pinching this bar against 
the scale deck and using the foundation edge as 
the fulcrum. 


SUCTION-CUP: The trucker distracts the 
attention of the grain dealer with some sub- 
terfuge such as asking him to step to the door 
to satisfy himself that the truck is properly 
on the scales. While this is being done the 
accomplice presses a weighted suction cup 
against the bottom of the scale beam counter- 
balancing weights. While the truck is being 
loaded the accomplice pulls the suction cup 
from its hiding place, and presses it against 
the back of the poise. While the grain deal- 
er’s attention is again distracted with accept- 
ing payment for the load, the accomplice re- 
moves the suction cup from the back of the 
poise and slips it back in his pocket. This 
trick gained 28 bus. of corn to the load for 
one trucker before it was discovered. 


AUTOMATIC SCALES: A trucker who 
insisted on watching the automatic scales while 
they registered the weight going into his truck, 
was discovered disconnecting the dump regis- 
ter by a watchful grain dealer, who deliber- 
ately gave him an opportunity by leaving the 
scales. 

MOVING: The trucker stays in the cab, 
with motor running. He accepts the normal 
tare weight, but when weighing the gross load 
back, he gradually inches the truck forward 
with the clutch, so that the front wheels rest 
partly against the scale platform, and partly 
against the scale pit foundation. 


BREAKING SCALE BALANCE: While 
the grain dealer is concerned with loading 


the truck after the tare weight has been 
made, the trucker’s accomplice goes into the 
office and screws forward the balance adjust- 
ment weight, found on the counter balance end 
of the beam of so many scales, so that the 
poise will not have to be moved out so far to 
balance the beam on the gross weight, conse- 
quently registering a lower than actual net 
weight. 


New Pres. of Omaha Exchange 


J. T. Buchanan was elected pres. of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange Nov. 19, the second 
time he has been honored with that office, hav- 
ing first served in 1919. 

Mr. Buchanan is well qualified to administer 
the affairs of the Exchange, being well in- 
formed on the different branches of the grain 
business. He is vice pres. and general manager 
of the Omaha Elevator Co, and for 17 years 
has been sec’y and treas. of the Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants Ass’n. 


Neb. 


J. T. Buchanan, Omaha, 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds, as well as on the move— 
ment to country markets, are always welcome. 


Greenleaf, Kan., Nov. 12.—Crop prospect is 
90% of normal:—Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Ass’n. 

Rock Falls, Ill., Nov. 23.—Moisture in corn is 
from 21 to 27% so far.—J. L. McKinney, South 
Side Elevator. 

Garwin, Ia., Nov. 20.—Much of the corn this 
year is sample grade and moldy.—Jack Barry, 
Garwin Lbr. Co. 

Cherokee, Ia., Nov. 


14.—Corn is a poor crop, 


compared wtih normal. Moisture heavy and 

damage considerable.—Perry Boughton. 
Roanoke, Ill.—Oats crop here is poor this 

year. Corn is making about 60 bus. per acre.— 


Roanoke Milling Co., Irvin C. Millender, pres. 

Moville, Ia., Nov. 13.—Corn is yielding 30-35 
bus. per acre. Some carries heavy moisture 
and is badly damaged.—W. lL. Sanborn. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—Late planting and drouth 
reduced the yield of corn in Posey County and 
the early October freeze prevented much from 
maturing.—W. B. C. 

Correctionville, Ia., Nov. 13.—Corn is suffer- 
ing heavy damage from too much moisture, 
eaused by fall rains and late frosts.—F. J. 
Higley, T. S. Cathcart & Son. 

Warren, Minn., Nov. 15.—This section closes 
season very dry Much moisture will be neces- 
sary to insure next year’s crops.—Pioneer Land 
& Loan Co., by W. A. Knapp, pres. 

Scearboro, Ill., Nov. 23.—One lot of corn was 
received today with moisture at 174%, good 
enough to grade No. 3. Another lot, tested this 
morning showed 22%.—H. J. Smith, Scarboro 
Elevator Co. 


Aurelia, Ta., Nov. 14.—Corn is only 60% of a 
crop and of very poor quality. We do not expect 
farmers to sell much, as they will require most 
of their production for feeding.—Roy Whitney, 
W. G. Whitney Elevator. 

Bluffton, Ind., Nov. 14.—Too wet for farmers 
to work in fields, so little corn has been 
gathered. Wells County corn is testing 25 to 
30% moisture, grading No. 4 and bringing 55 
cts. at the elevators.—A. F. M. 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 22.—Moisture situation is 
very favorable for all winter wheat east of the 
Missouri River, could not be more favorable. 
In the West and Northwest this winter is ex- 
pected to bring more snow and lower tempera- 
tures than usual.—Chas. A. Heath. 


Vincennes, Ind.—Knox County farmers thru 
observance of Hessian fly-free infestation day 
for sowing wheat this fall, have escaped much 
of the heavy infestation found in Illinois oppo- 
site Knox County, S. H. Benson, county agent, 
has reported. He expressed the belief that a 
change to freezing weather will prove beneficial 
and check the spread of the fly.—W. B. C. 


Blencoe, Ia., Nov. 13.—Corn husking about 
40% completed, Fields running about 45 bus. 
per acre. Corn is testing No. 4 due to a few 
wet ears in all fields. Fall wheat got off to a 
poor start due to lack of moisture, but recent 
rains started that which was in dry soil, but 
it has‘not shown above the ground, making the 
fields look spotted. Don’t think there will be 
much corn sealed here on account of the strict 
requirements and local banks being able to 
carry loans that the farmers are obliged to 
get.—B. C. Christopher & Co., Don Mintun, 
mer. 


Columbus, O., Nov. 12.—Preliminary estimates 
place the yield of corn at 42.5 bus. per acre, 
compared with 31.5 bus. in 1934 and 36.0 bus., 
the 10-year (1923-32) average. The indicated 
production is 131,878,000 bus., compared with 
92,200,000 in 1934 and 123,701,000 the 5-year 
(1928-32) average. In some sections weather 
has been unfavorable for drying corn, which is 
reported to be running quite high in moisture 
content, and husking is being somewhat de- 
layed. Soybeans for grain are estimated at 
880,000 bus., in comparison with only 408,000 
in 1934 and 423,000 the 5-year average produc- 
tion.—U. S. Dept. of Ag. and Ohio Ag. Exp. 
Sta. 


Madison, Wis., Nov. 16.—In some counties the 
buckwheat crop was damaged by frosts and the 
average yields as now recorded are lower than 
was indicated earlier in the season. November 
estimates indicate that the state’s buckwheat 
production will be about 269,000 bus., which is 
about as much as was produced a year ago 
when the fall was more favorable for the ma- 
turing of the crop.—Walter H. Ebling, sr. agri- 
cultural statistician. 


Winnipeg, Man., Nov. 21.—Returns received 
from elevator agents at 95% of country points 
in the three Prairie Provinces showed the fol- 
lowing: Estimated net acreage—Wheat,  19,- 
401,400; durum wheat, 1,078,600; oats, 7,131,900; 
barley, 3,398,700; rye, 556,000; flax, 235,900. Hsti- 
mated yield, in bus.—Wheat, 236,317,800; durum 
wheat, 13,703,200; oats, 231,190,200; barley, 72,- 
780,300; rye, 7,961,300; flax, 1,303,500.—J. G. Fra- 
ser, mgr., Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 15.—As indicated in our 
previous reports, corn husking in many sections 
has been greatly delayed because of frost dam- 
age in places, and late maturity in other sec- 
tions. Some that has been husked and cribbed 
has started to heat and mould in various lo- 
calities, in some instances to such an extent 
that it had to be taken from the cribs and 
spread out to dry. This situation being the 
worst of its kind since the crop of 1917, is more 
complicated by the fact that much of this 
crop is being husked by machinery which por- 
tion cannot be sorted out as readily as is usual 
when husked by hand.—H. C. Donovan, statis- 
tician, Thomson & McKinnon. 


Decatur, Ill., Nov. 28.—This damp weather in 
November has greatly benefited winter wheat. 
The crop looks very promising, good stand and 
color. Husking of the corn crop is very back- 
ward this year in central Illinois. Not much 
corn has been cribbed due to high moisture. 
However, with colder weather now husking will 
get underway in earnest. Northern counties 
have a high yielding corn crop, moisture run- 
ning from 3 to 7% less than our corn in this 
territory, and quality good to excellent. The 
poorer corn areas are in the southern half of 
the state, where early October frost caught a 
large portion of the crop immature, reducing 
both yields and quality.—Baldwin HPlevator Co. 


Springfield, Ill., Nov. 13.—Harvesting of the 
large soybean crop progressed rapidly after a 
late start. By Nov. 1 better than 75% of the 
crop had been threshed or combined. Yields 
turned out slightly better than expected and 
quality ranks high. Late plantings account for 
15 to 20% of the crop being damaged by frost. 
Because of generous supplies of hay a larger 
percentage of the total acreage will be har- 
vested for beans than last year. A record pro- 
duction of 18,935,000 bus. is indicated by pre- 
liminary reports of yield and harvested acre- 
age. This compares with 10,298,000 bus. har- 
vested last year and the 5-year average of 
4,926,000 bus.—A. J. Surratt, sr. ag. statistician. 


Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 13.—The wheat crop of 
Canada is estimated at 273,971,000 bus., com- 
pared with the September report of 290,541,000 
bus. and last year’s harvest of 275,849,000 bus. 
Wheat production in the three western prov- 
inces is estimated at 256,000,000 bus., compared 
with 272,000,000 in September and 264,000,000 
last year. Oats crop is placed at 416,369,000 
bus., compared with 449,297,000 in September 
and 321,120,000 last year. Barley yield given 
at: 87,512,000 bus., against 94,550,000 in Septem- 
ber and 63,742,000 last year. Estimates of rye 
erop is 10,610,000 bus., against 13,354,000 in 
September and 5,423,000 last year. Flax pro- 
duction 1,433,000 bus., against 1,636,100 in Sep- 
tember and 910,400 last year.—Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Winchester, Ind., Nov. 18.—Wheat couldn't 
look any better than it does. It is just simply 
magnificent. Farmers report it is very deep 
rooted, is heavy enough to cover the ground. 
Even that which was sown in late October is 
now covering the ground and everything looks 
good. Corn is just as heavy in moisture as it 
was thirty days ago. Corn we are getting into 
our dryer here runs aorund 24% moisture. It is 
good quality, however, and so far there is little 
or no damage in it, but it dries very slowly 
and is taking more coal than usual to dry a ton 
of corn, because the air is saturated with mois- 
ture. We haven’t heard of any corn damaging 
in cribs as yet, although we expected it earlier 
when the air was warm. Our soybean crop was 
a large one, but there are thousands of acres 
yet unharvested, but they will be harvested as 
soon as combines can get into the fields and it 
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quits raining.—Goodrich Bros. Co., by P. E. 
Goodrich, pres. 

Topeka, Kan., Nov. 13.—Because a substan- 
tial part of the unusually late corn crop was 
injured by early October freezes, the present 
estimate of 30,934,000 bus. is 2,379,000 bus. less 
than reported a month earlier. A substantial 
part of the 1935 production is soft corn having 
poor keeping qualities and only a limited quan- 
tity of marketable grain will be husked. Ex- 
cessive rainfall during the spring and early 
summer resulted in late planting, poor stands 
and heavy weed growth before fields could be 
cultivated. This was followed by extremely 
hot, dry weather during July and August which 
exacted a heavy toll. Then came cold, wet 
weather during October which prevented such 
corn as had withstood the excessive summer 
temperatures from maturing properly. The 
estimate of grain sorghum production is 
12,050,000 bus., which is 3,615,000 bus. less than 
was in prospect a month ago. As a result of 
sharp freezes during October which killed many 
sorghum plants while grain was immature, an 
unusually large part of the estimated produc- 
tion represents the feeding value of grain 
sorghums harvested for forage or silage.—U. 8S. 
Dept. of Ag. and Kansas State Board of Ag. 


Nebraska Corn Is Wet 


The Commodity: Credit Corporation at Lin- 
coln is advising Nebraska farmers to leave the 
corn in the fields until it has dried out enough 
for cribbing, particularly corn on. which they 
desire to make loans. 

The quality of corn in Nebraska is poor be- 
cause of injury from drouth last summer and 
from freezing before maturity. Corn was late 
and half of it was planted after June 1 and 
part of it failed to mature. The moisture con- 
tent is high and owing to the injury from freez- 
ing, the corn is not drying out in the normal 
manner. New corn that is being shelled and 
marketed is heating and some trouble is being 
experienced with cribbed corn due to the high 
moisture content. 


Quality of the 1935 Crops 


The Federal Grain Supervision has just issued 
a November report on the quality of the 1935 
crops, based on inspected receipts during the 
first quarter of the crop year. 


Hard winter.—The 1935 crop of hard red win- 
ter wheat produced east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains averages lower in quality than did the 
crop of 1934, especially according to the factors 
of kernel] texture, test weight per bushel, and 
protein content. Only 21 per cent of the in- 
spected receipts during the period July 1 to 
September 30, 1935, classified as Dark Hard 
Winter as compared with 54 per cent for the 
same period in 1934. Only 58 per cent of the 
inspected receipts graded No. 2 or better, with 
21 per cent grading lower than No. 3, whereas 
in 1934 81 per cent of the inspected receipts 
graded No. 2 or better and only 4 per cent 
graded lower than No. 38. 

Hard Spring.—The quality of the 1985 crop of 
hard red spring wheat east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains 1s outstandingly low and is believed to 
be the lowest since the year 1916. 


In contradistinction to these data with respect 
to the average quality of the 1935 crop of hard 
red spring wheat east of the Rocky Mountains. 
the crop of this class of wheat in Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, was of excep- 
tionally high quality. 

Soft Winter.—The quality of the 1935 crop of 
soft red winter wheat east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains is appreciably lower than that of the 1934 
crop, principally atcording to the factors of test 
weight per bushel and moisture content. In 
the Ohio Valley markets the average test weight 
per bushel in this year’s crop is approximately 
1 pound lower than it was in the 1934 crop. 


Barley.—The quality of the 1935 barley crop 
east of the Rocky Mountains is materially lower 
than was that of the crop of 1934, even tho the 
quality of the 19384 crop was abnormally low 
because of the widespread drought in that year. 
The 1935 crop of eastern barley was injuriously 
affected by blight, rust, or drought. 


_ The quality of the 1935 crop of western barley 
is high and is not noticeably different from 
that of the 1934 crop, but is greatly superior 
to the quality of the barley produced east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Eighty-four per cent of 
the inspected market receipts for the period 
July 1 to September 30, 1935, graded No. 2 or 
better, with only 11 per cent grading lower 
than No. 3 as compared with 81 per cent grad- 
ing No. 2 or better and 12 per cent grading 
lower than No. 3 for the year 1934. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 
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Mt i inn hi tl ball 


Stratford, Ia., Nov. 18.—No new corn is mov- 
ing, except in the ear, and we have heard little 


about sealing.—Harold Christensen, Stratford 
Grain & Supply Co. , 
Otho, Ia., Novy. 18.—Very little corn has 


moved. Farmers consider sealing a good thing 
for them and are likely to crib much of their 
corn.—A. G. Johnson. 


Ames, Ia.—A good deal of new corn is being 
sold to Misseuri truckers, who bring coal into 
this territory to be peddled, and buy corn to 
haul back to feeders.—Gilchrist Coal & Feed 
Co. 

Roberts Station (Otho p.o.), Ia., Nov. 18.— 
High moisture and prevailing discounts have 
discouraged corn shipping. We are willing to 
ship when we can buy a car lot at a time.—E. 
J. Nelson, Roberts Farmers Elvtr. Co. 


State Center, Ia.—Farmers are less anxious 
to seal their corn this year than the last time 
that sealing arrangements were made. One 
reason is that they can feed the corn to hogs 
and market it on the hoof at a more profitable 
figure.—Elmer Goodman, Goodman & Mead. 


Lehigh, Ia., Nov. 18.—This is the 10th con- 
secutive day without sunshine. Corn is not 
drying. The amount of corn that will be sealed 
is uncertain, account of its condition, and the 
lack of a marked differential between the sale 
and the loan prices.—S. F. Carlson. 


Stanhope, Ia., Nov. 18.—Farmers 
pected to seal most of their corn. Sealing is 
a big gamble, all in their favor. Sort of 
“heads I win; tails, the government loses.’’ 
Who wouldn’t play that kind of a gamble?— 
H. R. Alcorn, Farmers Elvtr & Livestock Co. 

Winchester, Ind., Nov. 18.—There is a little 
wheat coming out all the time, but very little 
oats. Farmers are keeping them to feed and it 
is just as well, because there is no demand 
for the kind of oats we raised this year. They 
only tested from 18 to 24 lbs., very seldom get 
anything heavier.—Goodrich Bros. Co. 


can be ex- 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—New corn opened in Mt. 
Vernon at 45 cents a bu. A year ago at this 
time new corn on this market brot 60 cents. 
—W. B.C 

Lee Center, 
of No. 


lil., Nov. 23.—Our first receipts 
4 corn with moisture at 18%% have 


come in today. Twelve cars shipped so far have * 


graded No. 5 or sample.—R. E. Phalen, Lee 
County Grain Ass’n. 


Chicago, Ill.—Chicago reported the sale of 
another cargo of red winter wheat to Duluth, 
but specified no amount. The wheat is for some 
interior mill and will be railed out as business 
requires.—F. G, C. 


Spokane, Wash.—More than 10,000,000 bus. of 
wheat from the Pacific Northwest has moved to 
eastern points by rail since July 1, according 
to the local grain buyer for the Farmers Na- 
tional Corp.—F. K. H. 


Duluth, Minn., Nov. 23.—Grain réceipts have 
begun to drop off with the advent of colder 
weather. Country marketing has been on a 
fair scale so far, with the movement on the 
crop exceeding last year by over 20,000,000 bus. 
—F. G. C. 

Aurelia, Ia., Nov. 14.—Farmers in this terri- 
tory are expected to seal most of their corn. 
We have little more than half a crop, and 
worm damage, as well as germ damage is a 
serious matter again this year.—C. De Vries, 
Farmers Elevator Co. 


Stratford, Ia., Nov. 18.—Sealing requirements 
are supposed to demand No. 3 corn or better 
at shelling time in the spring. With the amount 
of damage in the corn, it is doubtful if much 
of it will grade so high, even in the spring. 
Farmers are less enthusiastic over sealing than 
they were at their last opportunity, perhaps 
because they. have more money.—Chris Wil- 
liams, Williams Grain Co. 


Cincinnati, O.—October receipts of grain 
were: Wheat 451,200 bus., shelled corn 270, oats 
68,000, rye 26,000, barley 8,000, buckwheat 1,400, 
against wheat 139,200 bus., shelled corn 169,500, 
oats 134,000, rye 8,400, barley 1,600, buckwheat 
1,400 in October, 1934. Shipments during the 
same period were: Wheat 302,400 bus., shelled 
corn 142,500, oats 36,000, rye 5,600, against 
wheat 236,800 bus., shelled corn 57,000, oats 
80,000, rye 15,400, in October, 1934. 


Duluth, Minn.—Grain receipts in this market 
for November are going to show a considerable 
falling off as against the October movement, 
largely because of a slowing down in demand 
and lessened disposition to market by the coun- 
try. Holes in most quarters have been pretty 
generally filled and the need for supplies, except 
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1,073,600 bus., corn 174,100, oats 272,000, rye 
25,900, barley 40,300, arene, wheat 885,500 
bus., corn 264,500, oats 302,850, rye 9,000, bar- 
ley 14,600, in October, 1934. on B. Rader, sec’y 


Merchants Exchange. 


Receipts of Smutty Wheat 


The federal grain supervision reports that 
during October out of 1,454 carloads received 
at Portland, Ore. 569, or 39 per cent, was 
smutty. At Spokane, Wash., the percentage 
was 17.3 or 2,075 cars; at Seattle 31 per cent; 
Tacoma 22 per cent; Pasco 37 per cent; Og- 
den 30 per cent; Astoria 26 per cent; Pendle- 
ton 33 per cent; Great Falls, Mont., 13 per 
cent, and Los Angeles, Cal., 10 per cent. 


Canadian Visible 267,485,690 
Bus. 


Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 22.—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending Nov. 15 shows a de- 
crease of 1,680,606 bus. compared with the pre- 
vious week and an increase of 11,577,775 bus. 
compared with the corresponding week in 1934. 
The visible supply was reported as 267,485,690 
bus. compared with the revised figure of 269,- 
166,296 bus. for the previous week and 255,907,- 
915 bus. for the week ending Nov. 16, 1934, 

Canadian wheat in the United States amount- 
ed to 32,714,122 bus., a net increase of 822,722 
bus. over the previous week when 31,891,400 Sus, 
were reported. For the same week a year ago 
the Canadian wheat in the United States 
amounted to 19,632,971 bus. 

Wheat marketings in the Prairie Provinces 
for the week ending Nov. 8 amounted to 4,886,- 
606 bus., a decrease of 2,985,665 bus. from the 
previous week’s total when 7,822,271 bus. were 
marketed. During the corresponding week a 
year ago the receipts were 6,952,855 bus. 

Export clearances of Canadian wheat during 
the crop year to Nov. 15 have been 39,072,169 
bus., against 46,028,319 bus. during the corre- 
sponding period of 19384.—R. H, Coats, Dominion 
statistician. 


Winter Price Movement of Corn 


Nat C. Murray, statistician of Clement, Cur- 
tis & Co., has taken note of the very low stocks 
of corn during November and the probable ef- 
fect on prices. 

He finds that in past years when visible 
stocks at the beginning of the season were low, 


as at present, the trend of prices was usually 
downward; and vice versa when stocks were 
large at this time, the price trend was generally 
upward. On the other hand, the present price 


: ate > i i t at all urgent. 
New York, N. Y.—October receipts of grain for an occasional case, are no : 
Bt Wheat 2,942,317 bus., corn 800,058, oats Loading and shipping operations will be on a 
{ 408,237, rye 1,700, barley 20,085, against wheat larger scale, to complete contracts.—F. G. C. 


1,892,265 bus., corn 495,715, oats 329,443, rye 312,- St. Louis, Mo.—October receipts of grain 


300, in October, 1934. Shipments during the were: Wheat 1,174,000 bus., corn 699,500, oats of corn is relatively low as compared withbact 
same period were: Wheat 1,877,000 bus., oats 408,000, rye 27,000, barley 258,000, against wheat years. y D Dp 
91,000, against wheat 2,154,000 bus. in October, 712,500 bus., corn 1,012,500, oats 546,000, rye a 
1934.-Produce Exchange, Dept. of Information 6,000, barley 158,400, in October, 1934. | Ship- Mr. Murray gives below the visible stocks of 
\ & Statistics. ments during the same period were: Wheat corn about Noy. 20 in nearest millions of bush- 
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showing the change, 


els, the price of May futures on Nov. 
on the following May 1, 


: 
; ve ° e years arranged in the order of size of visible 
Daily Closing Prices coe wes 
s, 
q The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and No. 2 yellow soybeans for _ Visible Price May Contract 
: May delivery at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: phe 000, ett Bus. 9k 20 ar ae Change 
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Minneapolis ....... nape tout 104% 106% 110 1095¢ 108% 108 1075g 109%, 109% 111 109% 107% Average 31 66 ria = 
Duluth, durum .... .... «.... 9036 92% 953% 94% 93% 93% 935, % 94% 96% 95% 938% ey Bee ace 9 45 28 ie 
Milwaukee ........ eae tie Geo Dk 'OT, 963, 9634, 97 9644 98% 9816 98% 100 Mee TOOL ae SOR 7 129 107 c= 
Corn ee Rm ione 6 a 56 — 
TAREE CNET. (o0/cl'che neo he 675 56 58% 5936 5934, 5914 593, 60% 6014 60% 5954 59% 59% 59% ZB igeeye ced ¢ ¢ a 
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Milwaukee ........ TIlD fll] 2836 2834 283% 283%, 2856 2816 2814 2834 283, 28% 28% .... 2,000,000 bus. and price is about 60 cents. 
Rye 
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Winuipes ee 4214 34% 35s 3ea 37 371g 361%, 36 361% 36% 36% 36% 365% 36 of such processing payments due Nov. 30, on 
F Soy - ms : 1, the allegation that the revenue act is un- 
f L y Chicago, cash . 82 mart We. . 80 80 81 81 81 81 82 81 81144 81% 81% constitutional. Hearing was set for Dec. 3 


*At daily current rate of exchange. at Dubuque. 
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Eastern lowa Dealers Consider 


Soyb 


Nearly 100 interested lowa grain dealers, 80 
of them from country shipping points, met tor 
dinner and discussion of their grain handling 
problems in the Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Tuesday evening, Nov. 12. A steak dinner, 
with all the “fixings,” prepared those present 
for the serious considerations scheduled. 


D. O. MILLIGAN, Des Moines, sec’y, West- 
ern Grain Dealers Ass’n, presided. Each dele- 
gate arose and introduced himself. 


J. CLYDE SMITH, Grundy Center, pres., 
Western Grain Dealers Ass’n, encouraged mem- 
bership in the state ass’n, and introduced S. W. 
Wilder. 


S. W. WILDER, Cedar Rapids, pres., Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Ass’n, received a rous- 
ing ovation when Mr. Smith called upon him, 
He responded as follows: 


A UNITED GRAIN TRADE 


I am going to be brief because I think we get 
a great deal more out of meetings like this, 
when we all participate: when we get down to 
so-called round table discussions, 

1 feel that the grain dealers today -would be 
experiencing a satisfactory business, with profits 
commensurate with our investments and serv- 
ices, were it not for legislative restrictions, and 
the uncertainty of what is to come. It is true 
that the volume of grain for us to handle is 
far below normal, that truckers are giving us 
some concern, and we may have to resort to 
service charges, similar to the plan banks have 
adopted, but we could overcome these obstacles 
if our normal hedging and marketing facilities 
were not interfered with. 

Due to the many and diverse laws suggested 
and proposed, legislation today is the important 
factor confronting us. New Deal legislation to 
assist agriculture, has been accompanied by 
schemes of promoters, racketeers and economic 
fakirs, that require the untiring efforts of ex- 
perienced men to counter. 

As middlemen, handling, distributing and 
processing food stuffs,. the products of agricul- 
ture, we have been a special target and have 
not only been foreed to defend a marketing 
system that has no equal in point of efficiency, 
but are also confronted with the necessity of 
combating legislation that provides for Gov- 
ernment subsidized competition. 

The encroachment of Government into the 
field of private business has been pressed 
steadily. It has been fought by many who 
believe that the Government should restrict it- 
self to the business of governing, but the re- 
sistance has become unorganized, from isolated 
groups and businesses, and government com- 
petition with private business has grown con- 
stantly. 

Every grain dealer should read and become 
familiar with the Jones Commodity Exchange 
Bill which already has passed the House and 
awaits action by the Senate when Congress 
reconvenes in January. And also read the Sen- 
ate Report of the committee of Agriculture with 
reference to the activities and operations of 
the Federal Farm _ Board. You would then 
realize the concern the National Association has 
for your welfare and something of the work 
that devolves upon our legislative committee. 
I am delighted to have the chairman of that 
committee, Mr. Geo. Booth, here tonight. 


It is in the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n that the whole grain trade is united. Its 
membership includes the strong state and 
regional associations, also individual country 
shippers, brokers, commission men, receivers, 
manufacturers and processors. Country eleva- 
tor operators alone constitute a big percentage 
of our total membership, largely through many 
affiliated associations like our own Western 
Grain Dealers Ass’n. 


There is every need for a close working and 
efficiently functioning organization of grain 
dealers in every state and region, and upon 
this point I particularly wish to impress you. 
Both the State Associations and the National 
are organized for the advancement and protec- 
tion of our common interests. 


As individuals alone we have little influence 
or prestige. fficers representing a small group 
have a little more. But backed by a strong 
membership of four or five hundred, the officers 
of our Western Grain Dealers Association are 
enabled to secure hearings and counsel with 
the state leaders on any and all matters affect- 
ing the trade. 

The Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass’n, 
backed by a nation-wide membership, can con- 


cans 


cern itself with National affairs and secure for 
its officers and committeemen_ consideration 
that we as individuals could not hope to secure. 


Associations are strengthened when the mem- 
bers themselves assume the task of introducing 
new men to the advantages of membership, and 
this is where you come in. Some members of 
our trade have not affiliated themselves with 
this Association. They are receiving the bene- 
fits of our work without accepting their fair 
share of the responsibility. Your influence to 
secure their membership in the Association 
would be a service in support of your officers. 
I earnestly urge your unqualified support of 
your National Ass’n and of your Western Grain 
Dealers Ass’n. There is a serious work ahead 
and only serious men will meet the challenge 
that is sure to come to our business in the next 
few years. 


GEO. BOOTH, Chicago, past-pres. of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n, and pres- 
ent chairman. of its legislative com’ite, told 
about his ass’n experiences and the beneficial 
work ass’ns do for country grain dealers. 


WALTER MUSKER, Cedar Rapids, read an 
informative paper on “Wet Corn Processing,” 
pointing out the value of gocd quality corn, 
and the reasons for discounts on off grades. 


G. A. DABINETT, Cedar Rapids, federal 
grain supervisor, spoke briefly on inspections of 
corn and soybeans. He was followed by Henry 
M. Sorensen, grain inspector, who gave a de- 
tailed description of grading factors, and meth- 
ods of grading of soybeans. Many questions 
were asked of Mr. Sorensen, as dealers sought 


to familiarize themselves with this (to Iowa 
trade) new product. 
JOHN DE JONG, a banker from Des 


Moines, who is in the grain business “by acci- 
dent,” delivered an interesting, and laugh-win- 
ning travelogue on the “Isle of Man,” where, 
he reported, folks have only asses for trans- 
portation. : 


J. D. KENT, Des Moines, explained freight 
rates and their effects under the new schedules. 

The consensus of opinion on corn yields 
showed from 40 to 50 bus. per acre, with two 
dealers reporting from 30 to 40 bus. Quality 
was described as “very wet,’ and many dealers 
feared that next spring would see a shortage 
of suitable seed corn. Seed corn picked early, 
and placed on the racks to dry, has turned 
moldly, they declared. 
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Checking Accuracy of Scale 


A. B. Chedderquist, agent for the Holmquist 
Elevator Co., Laurel, Neb., has found a suc- 
cessful way of testing the accuracy of his 
truck scales during weighing operations, and 
of satisfying the suspicious ones among the 
farm trade. 

“I weigh exactly 180 Ibs.,” says Agent 
Chedderquist, when a farmer doubts that the 
scale can accurately weigh so heavy a load 
as is being weighed. “We will advance the 
poise on the scale beam just 180 lbs. farther 
than where the truck and load being weighed 
comes to a balance. Then I'll get out and step 
on the scale platform. If the scales are right 
the beam should again come to an exact bal- 
ance.” 

Whereupon he steps on the scale platform, 
and the beam comes to a balance as it should. 

“I check my own weight regularly,’ says 
Mr. Chedderquist, “for this particular pur- 
pose. Not only does it satisfy the suspicious 
among the farmers, but it is a good test of the 
accuracy of the scale under full load.” 


A Wide Driveway for lowa 


Trucks © 


N. B. Wildman, Wildman Grain. Co., Stuart, 
Ta., adapted his 18,000 bu. cribbed: elevator to 
truck trafic by rebuilding the driveway. To 
save in construction costs and increase his 
space available for storing ear corn, he built, 
as a part of the driveway, a crib with capacity 
for 2,700 bus., covering both with the same 
roof, 

The driveway is 42 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, and 
12 ft. high, which Mr. Wildman estimates is 
large enough to admit any grain trucks which 
may develop beyond the present sizes. Across 
each end of the driveway is a sliding door, 
with protected hangers. Over the 250 bu. small 
grain pit is a long grate, over the 130 bu. ear 
corn pit a trap door. A modern overhead truck 
lift is moveable on tracks to accommodate 
varying lengths of trucks. 

The adjoining corn crib is 42 ft. long, 10% 
ft. wide and 18 ft. high. Its floor is of wood, 
because Mr. Wildman’s experience demonstrates 
a wood floor gives better aeration of cribbed 
corn than does-concrete. The sides and ends 
are of 6 inch boards, set 1 inch apart, and bev- 
elled to shed heavy rains. The framework of 
the crib is well braced with crossing pieces, 
bolted to the joists, and the crib corners are 
secured with tie-rods. 


Combination Crib and Wide Driveway of Wildman Grain Co., Stuart, Ia. 


ee 


“annually. 
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Soybean Enters the Market 


Ill.nois’ production of soybeans in 1935, 
17,853,000 bus., exceeded the production of 
the whole of the United States in 1934, 17,- 
762,000 bus. 


In 1917 less than 500,000 acres in the 
United States were devoted to growing soy- 
beans for all purposes. In 1924 the acreage 
was 2,500,000 bus., of which 1,000,000 acres 
were used for hay, 1,000,000 acres for pas- 
turage and ensilage and 500,000 acres for 
seed. The production in 1925 was 5,131,- 
000 bus., in 1923 8,819,000 bus., in 1932 13,- 
121,000 bus., and in 1933 11,670,000 bus. 

Illinois produced 10,298,000 bus. in 1934, 
4,350,000 bus, in 1933, and that was also the 
average for the five years 1927-31, as report- 
ed by the Department of Agriculture. 

Soybeans can be grown successfully 
where corn or cotton will grow, and the com- 
bined acreage of these two crops in 1933 
was 144,214,000 making possible a great ex- 
pansion of the acreage devoted to soybeans 
in the future. 

Manchuria is largest grower and exporter 
of soybeans and soybean meal, producing in 
a normal year about 175,000,000 bus., and ex- 
porting beans, oil and meal to the United 
States as well as other countries. Ger- 
many imported the beans for processing to 
the amount of about 2,500,000,000 pounds 
annually, while Great Britain and the Neth- 
erlands took the oil and the United States 
the meal. 


Imports of soybean oil cake and meal into 
the United States during the calendar year 
1934 totaled 60,207,348 pounds, and from 
July 1, 1934, to Oct. 1, 1935, 143,320,000 
pounds. Imports of soybean oil have been 
small in recent years, but in the five years 
1925-29 they averaged 19,545,000 pounds 
There is thus a ready home mar- 
ket for the product of soybean processing 
plants in the United States. 

In the marketing of soybeans the price 
level is the controlling factor; and the price 
at which the bean can be sold must be com- 
petitive with that of the Chinese crop and 
with the costs of other oils used in soaps 
and paints: Altho the consumption of soy- 
bean oil meal for feeds is increasing as the 
result of favorable reports by state experi- 


FEDERAL GRADE REQUIREMENTS FOR 


ment stations, much of the United States 
crop can only be disposed of by exports. 
Bids to Country Shippers.—Hence it is 
that the world price of the bean dictates 
what Chicago grain merchants can bid coun- 
try shippers at their stations in Illinois, Iowa 
and Indiana. The bid must allow for rail 
freight from the country station to Chicago, 
handling charges there, the commission, lake 
and canal freight to Montreal and elevation 
and loading into ocean steamers at that port. 
Chicago buyers made their lowest bids 
early in the season at 55 cents per bushel, 
which was raised to a top of 74 cents in 
October. Current bids are about 70 cents. 
At that price the buyer will accept beans 
at rate points not exceeding 11% cents per 
100 Ibs., the freight per bushel of 60 Ibs. be- 
ing 6.9 cents. Adding commission of 1 cent 
makes the cost to Chicago 7.9c plus freight, 
roughly 8 cents, so that the cash price at the 
Chicago terminal is about 8 cents over the 
country bid. The country bid is the real 
price-fixing factor at present, for most of the 
soybeans are bought on contract with coun- 
try shippers and not consigned for sale. 
The discounts taken by a leading Chicago 
buyer of soybeans are as per the following 
schedule for grades below No. 2 yellow: 


TEST WEIGHT: %c per bu. for each 1 Ib. 


‘under 54 Ibs. 


MOISTURE: 1%c per bu. for each 1% or 
fraction thereof in excess of 15%. 
SPLITS: “%e per bu. for each 10% or 


fraction thereof in excess of 10%. Over 
30% special discount as sample grade. 
DAMAGE: lc per bu. for each 1% or 


fraction thereof in excess of 3%. 
FOREIGN MATERIAL: %c per bu. for 

each 1% or fraction thereof in excess of 2% 

up to 6%. Over 6% special discount as sam- 


‘ple grade. 


OTHER CLASSES: le per bu. for each 
2% or fraction thereof in excess of 3%. Over 
5% special discount as mixed grade. 

With soybean oil meal and soybean oil at 
present prices the raw bean is worth more 
than their bid to the processors, who have 
a big margin of profit, but they can not be 
expected to pay more than the price fixed 
by the surplus going for export. 
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Reports to the Raymond News Buro Nov. 
7 were that exporters have withdrawn from 
the soybean market, and are reselling. 


Grading of the new crop. During October 
of the 1,652 cars of soybeans received at 
Chicago 6 were graded No. 1, 1,145 No. 2, 
408 No. 3, 73 No. 4 and 20 sample. The 
state inspectors also graded 9 truck loads, and 
5 boat-loads during the month, as reported 
by Timothy J. Kiley, chief grain inspector. 

Noy. 1 58 cars were graded No. 2, 28 cars 
No. 3, 9 cars No. 4 and 2 cars sample. One 
steamer, the Geo. L. Eaton, was inspected 
asiENion 2, 

During the week Nov. 12 to 16 96 cars graded 
No. 2. 66 cars No. 3, 11 No. 4 and 9 sample. 

During the week Noy. 18 to 23 27 cars graded 
No. 2, 20 No. 3, 6 No. 4 and 2 sample. 

On Monday, Nov. 25, 32 cars graded No. 2, 
12 No. 3 and 2 sample. 

It will be observed that during October the 
grading of the receipts. was very good, but 
during November the quality deteriorated, due 
to damage, foreign material and splits. 


Four truckloads have been received at Chi- 
cago so far during November. 


Fifteen boatloads have been shipped 
Chicago so far during November. 
out was uniformly No. 2. 

Most of the receipts were dry enough to 
grade No. 2 or No. 3. Foreign material 
caused most of the poor grading. Splits 
or moisture were a factor in a few instances. 
One car had as much as 18.30 per cent 
moisture. One car grading sample had 58.5 
test weight, 14.80 moisture, 3.5 splits, no 
damaged, and 7.5 per cent foreign material. 
Another car contained 8.2 per cent foreign 
material and 6.8 splits. Test weights ran 
from 57 to 59 lbs. 

St. Louis has been receiving a large 
number of cars of soybeans, 60 cars arriving 
on one Monday at East St. Louis. The qual- 
ity is described by the inspection department 
as exceptionally good, and they are being 
purchased by dealers for storage temporarily 
with the view of exporting later. 

Toledo during October received 343 cars 
of soybeans. 

Movement of Soybeans at Chicago.—The 
receipts and shipments of soybeans at Chi- 
cago since records were kept in October, 
1934, in bushels, are reported as follows by 
Lyman J. West, statistician of the Chicago 
Board of Trade: 


SOYBEANS 


from 
The grading 


EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 3, 1935 


USS; 
Grade 


No. | 


color. 


No. 2 
mottled. 


No. 3 


No. 4 


Condition and General 
Appearance 


Shall be cool, of natural odor, well 
screened, and of good natural 


Shall be cool and of natural odor 
and may be slightly stained or 


Shall be cool and of natural odor 
and may be stained or mottled. 


Shall be cool and may be badly 
stained or mottled and may be 
slightly frosted or immature. 


Moisture 
°, 
° 


Splits 
° 


Maximum limits of 


Foreign Other 
Pamsge Material Classes 
o °/, of, 


0.5 1.0 


2.0 3.0 


4.0 5.0 


Shall be soybeans which do not comply with the requirements of any of the above grades or 


Sample 
Grade 
quality. 


which have any commercially objectionable foreign odor or are sour, heating, hot, moldy, infested 
with live weevils or other insects injurious to stored soybeans, or are of otherwise distinctly low 
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-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1935 1934 1935 1934 
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SUI nahh es cies 1592000 @ eerie Me pono 
AUZUST Ashen ds SEU eA S eee Regiiacbee. 670 Coto 
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October . 2,353,000 S12000 S8s9 000) sane. 
Novembet eats 659,000) v4.23 105,000 
DecemHerwe tara. soe ser ah. NRO P Ghee on 12,000 


The first shipment of soybeans by vessel 
from Chicago this season was on the steam- 
ship Barrie with 70,000 bus. for Montreal, 
by: the Bartlett Frazier Co., for export. 
Since the Barrie left Oct. 25 and up to Nov. 
7 there have been 15 more boats chartered 
to take soybeans from Chicago to Montreal 
for export. Of these 7 were chartered in 
one day, Nov. 6. For Montreal, chartering 
is limited to canal-size steamers. The steam- 
er Yosemite last week loaded 120,000 bus. of 
soybeans for Buffalo, Montreal harbor be- 
ing overcrowded with boats waiting to un- 
load wheat. The lake rate is 4% cents per 
bushel. 


The lowest average price received by 
producers for soybeans in the United States 
as reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was 44 cents per bushel in December, 
1933, while the highest for 10 years was 
$2.71 in July, 1926. The average price re- 
ceived in 1931-32 was 61 cents, in 1932-33 64 
cents, in 1933-34 $1.11 and in 1934-35 crop 
year $1.32 cents per bushel. Higher prices 
were realized for beans sold for seed. 

The average price of soybean oil in 1933-34 
was 7.24 cents per pound, according to the 
Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter. 

Soybeans crushed in 1933-34 amounted to 
183,232,000 pounds, and the production of 
oil was 26,197,000 pounds. The heaviest 
crushing was in 1931-32 at 283,490,000 
pounds. The output of meal is usually about 
80 per cent of the weight of soybeans 
crushed. 


With reduced freight rates on soybean oil 


meal to the consuming territory the tariff 
protected domestic product should be able 
to drive out the meal imported from China. 
The American Soybean Ass’n is endeavoring 
to have the duty on meal raised from $6 to 
$9 per ton. A substantial reduction in the 
export rate from St. Louis and Illinois points 
is now being considered by the Southern 
Ports Foreign Freight Com/’ite. Soybeans 
for export via New York were granted the 
wheat rate of 8.33 cents per 100 pounds ex- 
lake effective Nov. 4. 

The addition of soybeans to the list of 
commodities marketed on the Board of 
Trade in a large way seems to be permanent. 
To the grower the cash return from beans 
compares well with that of corn, especially 
since the average yield in Illinois has been 
raised to 19 bushels per acre thru the intro- 
duction of improved varieties by the Illinois 
and the U. S. Departments of Agriculture. 
The soybean is a soil improver. 

The permanence of the addition of soy- 
beans to commerce seems to be assured, 
since the grower can not feed the bean at 
home to advantage, as in the case of corn. 
In feeding hogs it will pay the grower to 
sell the beans or exchange them for the meal 
from which the oil has been completely 
extracted. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
announced Noy. 18 that it would take a re- 
cess to Dec. 9 and will then hear argument 
on processing taxes. : 


Waukegan, Ill.—‘‘No device can be found 
which would be more effective in increasing 
unemployment than the so-called un-employ- 
ment insurance legislation pending before 
the Illinois general assembly,” James L. 
Donnelly, executive vice pres. of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n, declared before the 
Chamber of Commerce. “The legislation is 
a stupendous and unsound experiment that 
will cost the people of Illinois millions of 
dollars and will fail in its reckless promises 
to the unemployed.” ‘ 


New 28,000 bus, Cribbed Elevator at Ashkum, Tl. 
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Illinois Elevator Designed for 


Handling Trucks 


Anticipating possible increases in the size of 
trucks delivering grain to country elevators, 
Fred Stout, manager and half owner of the 
Ford-Stout Grain Co., Ashkum, IIl., provided 
plenty of room in the driveway of the new 
28,000-bu., cribbed and iron-clad elevator built 
for him by Geo. Saathoff to replace the old 
Comstock elevator he had been operating before 
the fire. 

The driveway is 14x40 ft. Its foundation is 
part of the full basement and foundation of 
the elevator, and of the same heavy construc- 
tion. Its roof and walls are frame, iron-clad. 
Swinging doors at each end are 14 ft. high to 
allow passage of high truck cabs and live stock 
racks. The plank floor is securely reinforced to 
bear excessive weights. Under the floor is a 
single, large dump sink, covered by 14 ft. of 
grating. At the farther end of the driveway, 
8 ft. from the end of the grate, is an all steel, 
pneumatic truck lift, capable of a 60-inch ver- 
tical movement. From an overhead bin in the 
elevator a spout leads into the driveway, to load 
vehicles. The driveway is attached to the ele- 
vator by the approved bolt and slot joint be- 
tween the elevator cribbing and the inside ver- 
tical members of the driveway so that the ele- 
vator cribbing may settle without disturbing 
the driveways’ rigid frame. 

The elevator is 32x36 ft. and has 53 ft. of 
cribbing to the bin floor. The cupola is 16x32 
ft. of frame construction. A full basement 
makes caring for boot, spouts and bin bottoms 
easy. 

The work floor is at right angle to the drive- 
way. Three deep bins on either side make up 
the greatest volume of the storage space. Above 
the work floor are three overhead bins, making 
a total of 9 bins. Seven of these spout into a 
small garner ahead of the boot, the other two 
spout into the dump sink in the driveway. The 
convenient arrangement of the driveway in rela- 
tion to the work floor allows the elevator opera- 
tor to watch a car being loaded while busy 
dumping loads in the driveway. 

Machinery in the elevator is modern and fast 
to take care of the increased receiving ca- 
pacity. A 10-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse enclosed fan- 
cooled motor at the leg head runs the leg thru 
a Clow-Winter head drive. The boot has anti- 
friction bearings. The rubber-covered cup belt 
carries 6x14-in. high-speed Weller V_ buckets 
on 9-inch centers fast enough to elevate 3,000 
bus. of small grain to the improved distributor 
in an hour. Mr. Stout confides that his power 
bill on elevation of 20,000 bus. was only $6.30. 

Grain spouted to cars is weighed thru a 10-bu. 
Richardson automatic scale. The flexible section 
of the 8-inch loading spout has renewable bot- 
toms. A Western manlift makes short work of 
passage between the work floor and the bin 
floor, from which a ladder and _ scaffolding 
reaches the leg head. 

The new elevator is designed for a handling 
rather than a storage house, able to elevate 
grain as fast as it comes in, and to load out 
two cars an hour. 

In spite of the heat when the old elevator 
burned the office of the Ford-Stout Grain Co. 
survived, tho its paint was severely blistered. 
and even the inside window casings showed 
scars of the fire. 

Mr. Stout refinished the walls and ceilings of 
the two rooms with fibre board, and the office 
has been continued in service, just as good as 
ever, 

Members of the North Pacific Emergency 
Export Ass’n expect to receive about $250,- 
000 as the l-cent handling charge, the pay- 


‘ment of which was recently approved. 


Not a bushel of contract corn was in 
Chicago public elevators late in November, 
for the first time in 20 years. Shipments of 


corn from Argentine to U.S.A. continue to. 


delight Argentine farmers and show the ad- 
vantage of reducing U.S.A. acreage. 
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The Canadian Wheat Situation 


Address by W. Sanrorp Evans of Winnipeg 


A system of government participation in the 
marketing of Canadian wheat, more direct and 
comprehensive than at any time since the clos- 
ing years of the great war, has recently been 
established in Canada. 

Canada’s wheat position is merely a part of 
a very disturbed world wheat position. It is 
at present an avowed object of public policy in 
most wheat countries to try to bring about a 
readjustment between the income and expendi- 
ture of wheat producers. But many special 
measures affecting wheat, and certain lines of 
policy still influential, antedated the depression 
and thus were not based on the price relation- 
ships caused by deflation. 


The Federal Farm Board in the United 
States, for example, was constituted before 
world deflation set in and actually began to 
operate when wheat prices were relatively high. 
Before this again, there had been the movement, 
under leadership of the Canadian Pools, to bring 
about concerted action among producers in the 
principal surplus countries to compel a price 
higher than a competitive market would give. 

When, coincident with the calling of a special 
session of Congress to deal with farm relief, 
North American prices rose sharply between 
January and March, 1929, in a time of un- 
precedented world supplies, and when, coinci- 
dent with the beginning of operations of the 
Federal Farm Board, the speculative spirit then 
rampant in North America forced prices here 
far above world values, Europe sharply cut its 
purchases from North America and at once 
took defensive measures to render it less de- 
pendent on outside supplies. 


The difficulties many countries in the world 
later found in balancing their international pay- 
ments furnished other reasons for special meas- 
ures. The world wheat situation today is a 
great complex of measures and motives, each 
one of which must be taken into the reckoning. 


With this general introduction we may now 
follow the course of development in Canada. 
listorically there has been direct development 
out of the Wheat Pool position, which I had 
the honor of discussing before your Ass’n nine 
years ago. It will be remembered that the 
Pool system in Canada consisted of three pro- 
vincial contract pools, each with a subsidiary 
elevator company, and a Central Selling Agency, 
wholly owned and controlled by these Pools. 
The system as a whole we may refer to as the 
Pool, but it is thru the Central Selling Agency, 
incorporated under the name of Canadian Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Limited, that the 
action of interest for our present purpose has 
mainly been taken. To link up with my former 
address I may say that Pool operations during 
1926-27 and 1927-28 were along the same lines 
as in the two preceding years, dealt with in that 
address, and were without notable features. Up 
to the close of 1927-28 its stock had been well 
cleaned up and it had _ financed itself 
satisfactorily. 


Difficulties arose in 192 -29. When the 
rises in North American prices occurred, to 
which reference has already been made, and 
which began in January and again in June, the 
Pool apparently adhered to market values, altho 
it was not tied to the market since its stocks 
were not hedged. Indeed, it actually bought 
futures during the dip between these rises for 
the purpose of strengthening the market. Its 
rate of sales during the latter part of the season 
was cut in half and it was left with a carry- 
over into 1929-30 of some 77 million bushels of 
wheat, of which 48 million bushels was unsold 
and the balance was held against open sales 
contracts. 

From the beginning of 1929-30 North Amer- 
ican prices began to tumble rapidly from their 
impossible position, and after December, 1929, 


the forces ot world deflation took hold of all 
markets and irresistibly carried them downward. 
‘or the first seven months the Pool made only 
small sales and in many, if not all cases, took 
over the buying hedges which the purchaser had 
outstanding, which is customary, but which in 
the case of the Pool left it long in the futures 
market since it had placed no selling hedges to 
be cancelled out and did not at once sell out 
the buying hedges taken over. 

Banks Guaranteed on Pool Loans—Shrink- 
age in the value of stocks against which ad- 
vances had been obtained to make payments t6 
members, and growing margins on the long 
future position, rapidly exhausted the cash mar- 
gin required to be maintained at the banks. 
Either the Pcol must liquidate a proportion of 
its holdings and hedge the balance or it must 
obtain financial assistance elsewhere. It chose 
to appeal to the governments of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta for a guarantee of its 
bank accounts, which was given under agree- 
ment of the Pools to repay any loss secured by 
mortgage on all the assets of the Pool system. 
In this way governments became involved in 
the situation. It may be mentioned that when 
the accounts for 1929-30 were finally closed the 
Provinces were called upon to pay the banks 
over 22 million dollars. 


The Provinces felt unable to extend their 
guaranty to cover the marketing of the 1930 
crop, but at the opening of that season were 
vitally interested in prices because some 43 
million bushels of carry-over had not yet been 
liquidated and were financially interested in the 
continued existence of the Pool because of the 
securities they held. When prices continued 
to fall they united with the Pool in urgent re- 
quests to the Dominion government to intervene. 
The representations made by the Provincial 
Premiers are of interest because alternative 
courses of action were proposed, all three of 
which, in principle, have since been acted upon 
tho not in the order proposed: first, that the 
Dominion should guarantee producers a mini- 
mum price of 70 cents per bushel (the market 
price being lower than that and still dropping) ; 
second, that the Dominion give a guarantee to 
the Banks to enable the “orderly” marketing of 
the 1930 wheat, without necessitating the lower- 
ing of the advance payment of 50 cents per 
bushel; and third, that the Dominion establish 
a Stabilization Board to purchase wheat in the 
market whenever the price fell below a certain 
minimum, it being represented that this would 
not involve any of the dangers that had sur- 
rounded the Federal Farm Board, since price 
levels were so low. 


The Dominion Government at first gave a 
guaranty to the banks on advances to the 
Pool “in connection with the marketing of the 
1930 crop.’ Some months later guaranty was 
given by an Order-in-Council containing a sig- 
nificant extension of scope to cover also “ad- 
vances for purchases of wheat or other grains 
deemed necessary by Wheat Producers (the 
Central Selling Agency) to secure the advan- 
tageous sale of such grains already delivered or 
to be delivered to Producers.” This opened the 
way for market operations with the object of 
affecting price levels. 


It seems that in June, 1931, the general man- 
ager of the Agency had recommended to the 
government that supporting cperations should 
be undertaken and in July some 3,178,000 bush- 
els of futures was so purchased. This was the 
small beginning of operations that later assumed 
very large proportions and it is worthy of note 
that Canada entered upon this course at the 
very time the Federal Farm Board ceased to 
operate. 

The Provincial contract Pools at this time 
dropped out of the picture, being wound up 
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or becoming inactive. With assistance both 
from the Dominion and the Provinces the sub- 
sidiary Pool elevators were, however, kept in 
business, not only out of consideration to these 
organizations of producers, but because they 
represented the only assets from which the 
Provinces might recover. These companies have 
since operated on regular trade lines and have 
done their own selling. They also undertook to 
manage any voluntary pools that might be 
formed. The Central Selling Agency therefore 
received no deliveries of wheat from Pools or 
pool members after 1930-31 and remained only 
as the holder of the Pool carry-over and an 
operator on stabilization account, all under the 
guaranty of the Dominion government. The 
position of the Agency was anomalous. It had 
been entirely owned by the Pools, had only a 
nominal capital and its directors were appointed 
by the Pools; and now the Pools had ceased to 
exist. It was this Agency which continued to 
operate in a big way for the next four years 
with government credit. 

In evidence before parliamentary com/’ites in 
1934 and 1935 very complete information is 
available as to the policy and transactions of the 
Agency during the past four years. This ma- 
terial is of unique value in a study of large 
scale market operations, and of such questions 
as the effects or lack of effects of concentrated 
buying, selling and holding on the price in the 
home market, on the relationship of that price 
to the world price and on export and domestic 
sales of wheat. Such questions, however, are 
outside the present purpose and it will be 
necessary to refer only to those features of the 
developments which led up to the present 
situation. 


Into 1931-32 the Agency carried over from 
the 1930 crop 76,728,000 bushels of wheat, which 
was more than one-half its total receipts in the 
previous year. In its books this carry-over con- 
tinued to be carried at approximately 76 mil- 
lion bushels for the whole four succeeding 
years. Practically all the transactions during 
that period were charged to what was called 
the “Special Opton Account,” that is, to 
“stabilization” account. 


It was the policy of the Agency to deal 
in futures and not in actual wheat. Of the 
old carry-over only about 40 per cent was 
wheat, and that balance was converted into 
futures as soon as possible, as were the moder- 
ate quantities that were subsequently delivered 
from time to time by those not wishing to 
switch their hedges. The management estimate 
they had been able to carry their futures at 
less cost than would have been involved in their 
carrying actual wheat. Whatever the reason for 
dealing in futures, it is clear the Agency was 
no longer trying to market the 1930 wheat, or 
any wheat, but regarded itself now as a 
stabilization corporation. This title, however, 
was said by the management to be a misnomer, 
for what was being done was “really a sup- 
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porting operation in that period of the year 
when the farmers are delivering wheat.” 

In pursuance of this policy the Agency bought 
more every year than it sold. In 1931-32 its 
average monthly holdings, including old carry- 
over, were 85 million bushels; in 1932-33, 135 
million; in 1933-34, 189 million; and in 1934-35, 


224 million bushels. 


What was the inevitable effect on the cash 
wheat position of such a policy of holding 
futures? Wheat stayed in the elevators. The 
Agency bought hedges but did not want de- 
livery. It wanted to remain long in the market. 
Therefore it had to make it worth while not 
to deliver but to keep renewing the hedges. 
There had to be and was an effective carrying 
charge in every spread, but the trade assisted 
in carrying out a known government policy by 
accepting minimum consideration. The wheat 
thus held against hedges to the Agency was off 
the market and was not for sale, because it was 
made a little more profitable not to dispose of 
it. Otherwise the holding policy could not have 
been maintained. If wheat on which the Agency 
had a contractual claim it did not wish to re- 
lease be excluded, there was no excessive carry- 
over in Canada in any of these years and at 
the end there was a virtual deadlock, for by 
May, 1935, it had claims to an amount equal to 
all the wheat left in Canada, 

To help it “support” prices in the autumn of 
1934 the Agency, on the authority of the gov- 
ernment, requested the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change not to allow sales of December futures 
below 75 cents and May futures below 80 cents 
and these “pegs” were put in at the beginning 
of November. Later, on the same authority, 
the Exchange was requested not to put October 
on the boards until after May had been liqui- 
dated.” July was opened on November 8, but 
that option was not recognized or supported 
by the Agency and could not maintain a spread 
over May that would permit switching. 

The result was that as the month of May ap- 
proached the Agency was holding contracts for 
226,777,000 bushels, practically all the wheat in 
the country, deliverable by the terms of the 
contracts only in the elevators at Fort William- 
Port Arthur, which could not hold more than a 
fraction of the quantity. Those who owned the 
wheat could not switch to July because there 
was no carrying charge, nor to October because 
there was no October. The Agency had worked 
itself into a position of complete domination. 

While this situation was developing it had 
long been evident that the position in which 
large public credits and very large contingent 
public commitments were being administered by 
a private corporation, itself in an anomalous 
position and without financial resources of its 
own, must be regularized. 

Notice of legislation was given by the 
Dominion government early in 1935, but a bill 
was not introduced until the month of June. As 
introduced, this bill provided for the constitu- 
tion of a Wheat Board to take over the hold- 
ings of the Agency and with powers which, if 
fully used, would have resulted in the taking 
over of all grain handling in the western proy- 
inces, on the pool principle of. an advance pay- 
ment with subsequent dividends out of net re- 
ceipts. This bill represented the culmination in 
an extreme form of the whole line of develop- 
ment we have been tracing. 

Opposition of the most vigorous character at 
once appeared, on the business principles in- 
volved and on the methods of operation. The 
Government consented to refer the bill to a 
special com’ite before which public representa- 
tions could be made. It was before this com’ite 
the facts and figures were disclosed which for 
the first time brought a realization to the pub- 
lic of the magnitude of the government commit- 
ments. The position of the grain trade was also 
ably presented. In the light of the facts brought 
out and the discussions in the com’ite the gov- 
ernment modified the bill in fundamentally im- 
portant respects and it is the Act as finally 
passed which sets up the system now in effect 
in Canada. 


Canada’s New Marketing Scheme. A 
Wheat Board has been constituted as a corpora- 
tion, It has three members appointed by the 
Government. The general manager since No- 
vember, 1930, of the Central Selling Agency 
was chosen as Chief Commissioner; the Assist- 
ant Commissioner had been the sales manager 
of the Central Selling Agency. from its be- 
ginning until he was moved to London in the 
crop year 1926-27, as manager of the branch 
office there until that office was closed in 1930- 
31. The third member is a professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics at the University of Mani- 
toba, who has always been closely in touch with 
the Pool movement. 

An Advisory Com’ite of seven members, four 
of whom must be producers, has also been 
appointed by the Government, the four pro- 
ducers being men who have been wheat pool 
directors, and of the remaining three, two are 
grain men and one a miller. From its personnel 
it is evident the new management, as to its 
majority, does not constitute a new regime, but 
it must henceforth act under the terms of the 
new legislation. 

With regard to finances the government is 
authorized to guarantee advances made by the 
banks or itself to make loans or advances to 
the Board. No limit is set in the Act, but 
would be at the discretion of the government. 

Among the powers of the Board may be men- 
tioned first that to acquire the holdings of the 
Agency, both cash wheat and futures, on terms 
to be approved by the government; and it is 
made the duty of the Board to dispose of these 
holdings “as speedily as may be reasonably pos- 
sible, having regard to economic and other 
conditions.” 

Only in connection with the holdings of the 
Agency is there any reference in the Act to 
futures, or “contracts for the delivery of 
wheat,” as they are called. This, in the light of 
the discussions in parliament, is interpreted to 
mean that the Board, beyond selling out the 
present holdings, cannot henceforth deal in 
futures at all. If the interpretation is correct, 
this is a very important limitation. The Board 
would not be able to hedge its cash wheat pur- 
chases, nor .to take over from purchasers the 
buying hedges the latter might have placed, 
which is ordinary trade practice and a con- 
venience to purchasers. The Board would not, 
of course, be able to pursue the practice of the 
last four years of carrying on supporting opera- 
tions in the futures market. 


Actual wheat the Board is expressly restricted 
to buying only from the producers thereof. It 
has full powers to sell the wheat so acquired 
at such price as it may consider reasonable. In 
selling the Board is instructed, in its discretion, 
to employ without discrimination all marketing 
agencies and branches of the trade, but if in its 
opinion any of these do not operate satisfac- 
torily it may establish agencies or a system of 
its own. 


It is made its duty to dispose from time to 
time of all the wheat it may acquire, “with the 
object of promoting the sale and use of Can- 
adian wheat in the world markets,” and “to offer 
continuously wheat for sale in the markets of 
the world through the established channels.” 
These latter instructions and that to dispose of 
the carry-over “as speedily as may be reason- 
ably possible’ are among the more striking 
amendments made to the Act. They represent 
the reaction in parliament to the disclosure of 
the details of the operations of the last four 
years with their continually mounting accumula- 
tions. They are, however, subject to such quali- 
fications as that the price should be considered 
“reasonable” and that the Board should have 
“regard to economic and other conditions.” The 
matter is thus, after all, left very much to the 
Board but there would seem to be no doubt as 
to what was the attitude of parliament towards 
selling policies. 

To Fix Minimum Price.—A very impor- 
tant amendment to the bill was a clause making 
it the duty of the Board, subject to the approval 
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of the Government, “to fix a price to be paid to 
the producers for wheat delivered to the Board,” 
and it was empowered to purchase at this price, 
not merely make an advance, and issue to the 
seller a certificate entitling him to a share of 
any crop year’s net profit made by the Board on 
resale. 


These are the minimum price provisions. The 
original bill provided only an advance payment 
and possible subsequent distributions on the 
ordinary Pool principle, to which strong opposi- 
tion manifested itself among producers. With 
the great stocks of unsold wheat on hand, some 
of it dating back to 1930, they feared there 
might be very long delays before the accounts 
for a crop year could be closed and the balance 
due them paid. Under present economic condi- 
tions they wanted definiteness about their re- 
turns and called for at least some sort of fixed 
minimum price. The opposition in parliament 
supported these representations and the Govern- 
ment accepted them and empowered the Board 
to fix a minimum purchase price, subject to goy- 
ernment approval. Nothing was laid down as 
to the basis on which a proper price should be 
determined. 

It is evident that within the terms of this Act 
an operating system might be set up which 
would leave more scope to the open market and 
to individual initiative in the trade than has, as 
a matter of fact, existed in the latter part of 
the period just ended. On the other hand, it 
would be possible, still within the Act, to create 
practically unworkable conditions for the mar- 
ket and the trade. Everything will depend on 
the policy and practice of the Board. 

If in the opinion of the Government the posi- 
tion should become unsatisfactory, certain re- 
served powers may be made effective which 
would give over the control of the whole move- 
ment and marketing of actual wheat to the 
Board. The original bill did not in express 
terms create a compulsory pool as was done in 
1919 under war-time powers. It has been held 
that in peace time such compulsory provisions 
are beyond fhe jurisdiction of the Dominion. 
Accomplishment of the same end was, how- 
ever, attempted by providing that all grain ele- 
vators, over which the Dominion has claimed 
jurisdiction, whether soundly or not, should 
thereafter be operated only by or on behalf of 
the Board. It was thus proposed to expro- 
priate the use of elevators in order to control 
movement and therefore marketing. These pro- 
visions were not cut out of the Act, but were 
made subject to a special proclamation being 
issued before they would go into force. The 
government is given power also, if it chooses, 
to make all the provisions of the Act applicable 
to other grains as well as wheat. 

The Act became law on July 5, last, but it 
was not until August 14 that the personnel of 
the Board was announced and not until Sep- 
tember 6 that the first important declaration of 
policy, the fixing of a minimum price, was made. 
The long delay in settling the conditions which 
must govern the new crop year proved disturb- 
ing to business. 

The extraordinary position in respect to 
the May futures had been relieved by the 
Agency’s taking delivery of some 50 million 
bushels of higher grade wheat at Fort William- 
Port Arthur and agreeing to switch all other 
legitimate hedges at a small carrying charge 
first to July and later, to a new special month, 
August. Trading in this August future opened 
on June 14. About two months later, on August 
16, the Winnipeg Exchange put October and 
December options on the Board under trading 
restrictions, forbidding short sales that were not 
covered in the same trading session and limiting 
to 3 cents the up or down moyement of price 
in any day. The Agency then switched the bal- 
ance of hedges held by it from August into 
October at a small carrying charge. When the 
minimum price was announced on September 
6, the Exchange removed restrictions on sales 
and the market again became free except as 
to daily range. 

[Concluded on page 412] 
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By Epwarn C. Parker, in charge Grain Divisien U.S. Buro of Agricultural Economics 


The administrative policy of the Buro with 
respect to grain standards is based on a carefu: 
research approach to the solution of specific 
problems. 

Fact-finding is a slow and tedious business 
and some of us become impatient with it. he 
Department has been engaged in grain-stand- 
ards-research activities for thirty-four years 
and out of it there have come, step by step, 
many improvements in the standards, in in- 
spection equipment, and in inspection pro- 
cedure. 

It is well to recall, for example, the indefinite, 
descriptive grades of thirty years ago and ta 
compare them with the more definite grade 
specifications in effect today, most of which are 
susceptible of precise application. It is well 
to recall also the improvements in equipment 
that have resulted from the Department’s re- 
search activities, such as those made in case 
of triers, sample dividers, moisture testers, 
weight-per-bushel testers, dockage equipment, 
and other grain-cleaning equipment. Many re- 
search activities along these lines are now in 
progress, the objectives being those of improyv- 
ing the standards, inspection procedure, and 
inspection equipment, 

Interests of all branches of the industry are 
correlated and interdependent, and that grain 
standards which attempt to establish advyan- 
tages for any one branch of the industry usu- 
ally fail of their purpose and result in disillu- 
sionment. For these reasons the objective of 
the Buro in its grain-standardization work is 
constantly that of formulating and establishing 
standards that will usefully serve the industry 
as a whole. It would be unwise for us to con- 
tend that this objective is always fully attained. 


The Moisture Test.—Many of you can doubt- 
less remember the time when the only method 
available to inspectors for determining the 
moisture content of grain was that of “‘feeling”’ 
the grain. By this method the inspectors coulé 
make only rough estimates as to whether the 
grain was damp or dry. 

During the last ten years the grain trade has 
demanded an ever-increasing volume of mois- 
ture tests for grain in order that this informa- 
tion should be available for the purposes of 
protein testing, mixing and drying operations, 
the evaluation of grain on a dry-matter basis, 
and to determine its transportation and stor- 
age qualities, 

This tendency to increase the volume of mois- 
ture tests has now progressed to such a point 
that practically all the principal markets for 
corn require moisture tests on all receipts, and 
most of them on all shipments, during all 
months of the year. There are numerous im— 
portant grain markets also at which moisture 
tests are made on all receipts of wheat, barley, 
and oats during all months of the year. 


It takes from 30 to 45 minutes to make a 
single moisture test with the Brown—Duvel de- 
vice, and altho one operator can operate a bat- 
tery of devices, the cost of installation and 
operation for a large battery is excessive and 
there is an attendant risk of error that results 
from the operation of many units by one oper- 
ator. Furthermore, the Brown-Duvel device is 
highly temperamental, especially when operated 
under high pressure to meet modern trade re-— 
quirements. Inaccurate tests constantly result 
from such causes as variations in the heat units 
of the flame, variations in the screens that are 
used over the flames, variations in the glass- 
ware, and variations in the quantity and quality 
of the oil, as well as from failure to standardize 
the units exactly or to conduct all operations 
with the utmost precision. 


The electric moisture meter that has been de- 
signed in recent years for determining the 
moisture content of grain is a distinct improve- 
ment over the Brown-Duvel device. 


The electric moisture meter will make a test 
of the moisture content of grain in 30 seconds, 
and when used in connection with the handling 
of a large volume of tests its cost of operation 
is far less than that of the Brown-Duvel. Ex- 
perience with this device has shown that one 
operator can make as many tests with it in 
one hour as one operator can make in a day’s 
time with the 12-unit battery of Brown-Duvel 
testers, which number of units is the maximum 
number that one operator can attend to prop- 
erly. Furthermore, the research studies of the 
Grain Division during the past seven years on 
the subject of moisture testing have shown 
conclusively that with but very few exceptions 
the tests made with the electric moisture meter 
are more nearly accurate and uniform than 
those made with the Brown-Duvel tester. 


Moisture-testing studies with the electric me- 
ter were conducted thru a period of seven years 


and with more than 15,000 representative sam- 
ples of the different kinds of grain taken from 
the different crops of grain during this period. 
Tests on all these samples of grain were made 
with the air-oven method for all kinds of grain 
except corn, and with the water-oven method 
for corn, which methods of moisture testing are 
recognized by such associations as the Ass’n 
of Official Agricultural Chemists and the Ameri- 
can Ass'n of Cereal Chemists as being methods 
which give results that closely approximate ab- 
solute accuracy. Other tests on these same 
samples of grain were then made with various 
types of electric moisture meters and with the 
Brown-Duvel device for the purpose of checking 
the accuracy and the uniformity of such tests 
against the tests made with the oven methods. 


Dielectric Principle Not Adapted.—During the 
first two years of these investigations it was 
concluded that the electric-meter devices that 
operate on the dielectric principle were not, in 
their present design, as well adapted to the 
making of accurate, uniform tests for grain in- 
spection purposes as the electric-meter devices 
which utilize the principle of electric conduc- 
tivity for measuring the variations in moisture 
content. More recent investigations indicate 
that improvements are being made in the elec- 
tric meters operated on the dielectric principle 
which give promise that these devices may 
prove satisfactory eventually for the purposes 
of grain inspection. 

The resistance-type of electric moisture-me- 
ter, such as the Tag-Heppenstall meter, has, 
since the’ start of these investigations, given 
increasingly satisfactory results, and altho the 
results obtained with this device do not always 
fully conform with the accepted accuracy of the 
standard oven methods, it is clear from the 
investigations made that it is fully as accurate 
as the Brown-Duvel moisture tester in deter- 
mining the moisture content of corn, oats, 
rough rice and grain sorghums, and eminently 
superior in accuracy and uniformity in deter- 
mining the moisture content of wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, milled rice, edible beans, soybeans, and 
buckwheat. 


Relative Efficiency of Machines.—From the 
studies made with 3,250 samples of wheat rep- 
resentative of the five commercial wheat classes 
and taken from the crops of 1929 to 1934, in- 
clusive, the efficiency of these two devices in 
terms of tests agreeing with the standard air- 
oven method within % of 1 per cent was as fol- 
lows: Hard red winter wheat — Tag—Heppen= 
stall 88%, Brown—Duvel 64%. soft red winter 
wheat—Tag-Heppenstall 92%, Brown-Duvel 
36%, hard red spring wheat—Tag-Heppenstall 
89%, Brown-Duvel 68%, durum wheat—Tag- 
Heppenstall 90%, Brown-Duvel 88%, and white 
wheat—Tag-Heppenstall 87%, Brown-Duvel 
46%. By way of explanation it should be here 
stated that these tests with the Brown-Duvel 
device were made on the basis of the methods 
for its operation as given in Department Bul- 
letin No. 1375, as revised and issued in 1927. 


Comparative. Accuracy.—Summarizing these 
data with respect to the comparative accuracy 
of these two devices for all classes of wheat, 
we find that the accuracy (within 4 of 1 per 
cent) of the Tag-Heppenstall meter was 89.2% 
and the Brown-Duvel moisture tested 59%. 
These studies further revealed that material 
variations from the standard air-oven tests oc- 
eurred much more often with the Brown—Duvel 
device than with the Tag-Heppenstall meter. 
With all classes of wheat, 36 per cent of the 
tests made with the Brown-Duvel device varied 
% per cent or more from the oven tests and 
with numerous variations as great as 1 per 
cent, whereas with the Tag-Heppenstall meter 
only 2 per cent of the tests varied 4% per cent 
or more from the oven tests and in no instance 
was a variation recorded as great as 1 per cent. 


The lowest accuracy data for the Brown—Duvel 
device in determining the moisture content of 
wheat were recorded with the so-called soft 
weet i. e., the classes Soft Red Winter and 
White. 


As a result of these exhaustive studies on the 
subject of moisture testing, the Buro installed 
the electric moisture meters in its grain super- 
vision laboratories on July 1, 1934, and since 
that time the great majority of the grain in- 
spection departments also have installed this 
device and are using it for the purposes of 
erie inspection under the official grain stand- 
ards. 

Inaccuracy on Newly Made Moistures.—Only 
one problem of importance has arisen wherein 
the electric moisture meter has not proven itself 
fully satisfactory, and that is the problem of 
determining the moisture content of new?’ 
made mixtures of relatively dry and relatively 
moist grain. In testing mixtures of this char- 
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acter with the electric moisture meter it has 
been found necessary to allow the sample to 
remain in an air-tight container for a period 
of approximately 24 hours at room temperatures 
in order to have the moisture content reach 
equilibrium in the entire sample. When equilib-— 
rium has been reached, the electric meter will 
give an accurate moisture determination, but 
in case of a new mix the tests are sometimes 
slightly inaccurate. 

These developments in the field of moisture 
tests for grain made it desirable to amend the 
“Percentage-of-moisture”’ specifications in the 
official grain standards, in which the Brown- 
Duvel tester had been specified. 

Both Machines Sufficiently Accurate.—At the 
present time the Tag-Heppenstall meter and 
the Brown-Duvel moisture tester are the only 
two devices that will give results sufficiently 
accurate and uniform. 

The Buro conducted exhaustive investiga- 
tions to determine the possibility in improving 
the accuracy and uniformity of the tests made 
with the Brown-—Duvel device so that the re- 
sults obtained with it would come into closer 
conformity with the tests made by the oven 
methods. Thousands of samples of grain have 
been subjected to special tests for this purpose, 
and it was found from these studies that revised 
methods could be used for operating the Brown- 
Duvel device with soft red winter wheat, white 
wheat, rye, and grain sorghums, that would im- 
prove materially the accuracy and uniformity 
of the tests. . 

These revised methods consist principally of 
changes in the temperature cut-offs used in 
operating the Brown-—Duvel device for the grains 
mentioned, and in July, 1935, the Buro rec- 
ommended revised instructions for operating the 
Brown-Duvel device as a supplement to the 
instructions contained in Department Bulletin 
No. 1375 as revised and issued in 1927. 


On the basis of the recommended revised 
methods for operating the Brown-Duvel device, 
amazingly greater moisture-testing—accuracy re— 
sults may be obtained. For example, in a spe- 
cial test made on 89 samples of soft red winter 
wheat varying in moisture content from 10 to 
23%, the accuracy of the Brown-Duvel tests in 
comparison with the air-oven test was increased 
from 59% to 82%. A similar significantly higher 
degree of operative accuracy was found when 
the cut-off temperature of 180° C. formerly used 
for the white wheats was changed to 190° C. 
when operating the Brown-Duvel tester. 


During the past two weeks also a special test 
has been made of the revised method for oper- 
ating the Brown-Duvel tester with white wheats 
of Michigan production. This special study 
also shows a remarkable conformity of the re 
sults obtained with the electric moisture meter 
and the Brown-Duvel device when operated by 
the recommended revised methods, there being 
but three tests out of 20 that varied more than 
¥% of a per cent, and these three variations were 
.o, .4, and .4 per cent, respectively. 

Sick Whéat.—We have no knowledge at this 
time as to whether or not there is to be a 
“sick-wheat’’ problem of importance this year. 

“Sick Wheat,’ so-called, is a condition in 
wheat that develops during storage and is the 
result of high moisture content and the presence 
of mold fungi and bacteria which develop under 
favorable conditions of moisture and tempera- 
ture. These microscopic forms of plant life in- 
vade the seed-coat of the kernels, penetrate to 
some extent into the kernels, weaken the ker- 
nel structure, and cause decay and mold to 
develop. 

When wheat containing excess moisture is 
stored either in farm bins or elevator bins and 
when high temperatures develop as the result 
of respiration, the wheat sometimes becomes 
heat-damaged. So-called “sick wheat’’ devel- 
ops under these same conditions, but the form 
of damage differs from that of heat damage by 
reason of the fact that mold fungi and bacteria 
are present in such quantities as to cause mold 
damage or so-called ‘‘sick-wheat’’? damage in-— 
stead of heat damage. 

Reports that a considerable quantity of wheat 
has gone into country storage this year which 
contains excess moisture indicate the necessity 
for a very careful preventive control of the 
grain in elevators. A program of watchfulness 
with respect to moisture content and the de- 
velopment of high temperatures, accompanied 
by a program of turning, aerating, or condi- 
tioning the wheat wherever necessary, is the 
only known method for preventing the develop- 
ment of so-called ‘‘sick wheat.’’ 

Appeal inspections, during recent years, have 
averaged annually about 5 per cent of the total 
volume of grain inspected by the licensed in- 
spectors. Information reaches us that a public 
opinion exists in some communities that it is 
the policy of Federal Grain Supervision to fos- 
ter and promote appeal inspections, and I de- 
sire, therefore, to take this occasion to advise 
you that the fostering of appeal inspections is 
not one of the objectives of Federal Grain Su- 
pervision. 


Bakers charged with raising bread prices 
retort that the taxes they pay are five times 
as great as their net profits. 
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The Canadian Wheat Situation 


[Continued from page 410] 


Until the selling policy and practice of the 
Board and the course of world values are 
known, it is impossible to estimate the probable 
effects on the trade of the fixing of the Board's 
minimum purchase price to farmers at 87% 
cents per bushel, basis No. 1 Nor. Fort Wil- 
liam. This price has been fixed for the whole 
crop year. It was 23@ cents higher than the 
closing market price on the previous day and, 
at the market, export sales of Canadian wheat 
had been continuously small in proportion to 
supplies. The trade, of course, cannot buy 
from producers on a higher basis than they 
can hedge and, in the absence of such purchases 
in the futures market as were made by the 
Agency, the level at which hedges can be 
placed must tend to adjust itself to the cash 
price obtainable on export sales. If world values 
for Canadian wheat should not remain at or 
above the Board’s minimum basis, most of the 
purchasing at country points would undoubtedly 
be for account of the Board. If the Board 
interprets the Act toemean that it should offer 
continuously thru all the established machinery 
of the market at the best prices obtainable which 
will move the Canadian surplus, no matter what 
the cost of the wheat to the Board, then the 
chief effect on the trade may be that with re- 
spect to country purchases. If, however, world 
values do not hold sufficiently high, or the 
Board looks for a profit to itself, in order to 
make good the participation certificates, then 
a narrow open market at Winnipeg may result. 


A minimum price to producers is essen- 
tially a political or sociological question. What- 
ever temporary adjustment of producers’ in- 
comes a community decides to be equitable and 
desirable, in periods like the present, is to be 
judged on broad public grounds. It can be 
effected in many different ways. Unless ad- 
justment is attempted thru market price, the 
matter is not to be judged from the market 
point of view. As a measure of producers’ in- 
comes the basis of 871% cents may or may not 
in itself be fair and wise, but any fixed peg in 
markets or attempted dictation to consumers is 
inconsistent with the principles and proved ex- 
perience of the opén market. 

Mor many years and in most countries a 
policy, based on a body of doctrine varied in 
its philosophy and objectives, and now com- 
monly known as the “closed market” policy, 
has been intruding into, or taking over piece- 
meal, the world’s distributing system. Into 
these large issues I cannot enter on this occa- 
sion, ‘but perhaps I may indicate the bearing 
on my own judgment of the study I have been 
able to give, by saying I sincerely hope and be- 
lieve, in the best interests of the world, that 
the inherent efficiency and soundness of the 
principles of the open market system will in 
the end cause them to become even more firmly 
re-established. ; 


60 h.p. Motor and Electrical Control Boxes in Elevator 
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Reducing Operating Hazards and 
Power Costs 


A snapping crash broke thru the routine in 
the elevator of the Monroeville (Ohio) Coop- 
erative Grain Co. at 2:40 p. m. on April Fool’s 
day. The driving end of the main drive shaft 
broke from its hangers and dropped, narrow- 
ly missing the man at the attrition mill. The 
great driving belt fell from its pulleys and 
hung limply over its apertures thru the wall 
of the motor room. After a brief silence, some- 
one cried: 

“Where's Floyd?’ 

The mill man, galvanized into action, rushed 
into the motor room. There he found the man- 
eled remains of House Mechanic Floyd Rich- 
ards, and a twisted can of belt dressing, where 
the spinning pulley of the 60 h.p. motor and 
the great drive belt had crushed and thrown 
them. A crushed skull, a broken neck, a bro- 
ken arm, a torn body, gave mute testimony to 


instant death. Manager Leo J. Cook pulled 
the switch on the whirring motor as employes 
and customers came running. A doctor was 
called. 


No more work was done at the plant of the 
Monroeville Grain Co. that afternoon. For one 
thine the machinery was down. For another 
the saddened manager and the employes were 
concerned with sending the battered body of 
their fellow employe to the morgue, with an- 
swering the-myriad questions of curious towns- 
folk, and with the unpleasant duty of breaking 
the news to the bereaved relatives. 

For some months prior to the accident Man- 
ager Cook and the directors of the company 
had been considering improvements in the 
plant to decrease its costs of operation and to 
eliminate several of the working hazards. Cor- 
respondence followed negotiations with ma- 
chinery manufacturers. The unfortunate ac- 
cident gave impetus to intent. A meeting of 
the directors decided to spare no expense in 
making the plant safe for other employes. 
Manager Cook was given a free rein. 

The first move was to disconnect the big 
60 h.p. motor that had caused the accident and 
replace it with 16 modern, enclosed, geared 
motors individually to operate each piece of 
machinery thru short center roller chain or 
V-belt drives. While this was being done 
most of the bearings on line shafting continued 
in use were replaced with SKF self-aligning 
ball bearings that require attention only twice 
a year and thereby reduce the accident hazard 
attending oiling of bearings while shafts are 
moving. At the same time all open shafting was 
cut off flush with the bearings or adequately 
protected with metal guards. Only a few open 
belts were left in use, One from a motor to 
shaft on the second floor of the plant, was care- 


fully protected with a heavy screen and wood- 
work that would prevent any possibility of a 
man’s clothing coming in conetact with the 
open belt. Small belts between pulleys on the 
cleaner were carefully guarded over the top and 
outside with specially built guards. Over the 
open gears of screw conveyors serving the 
Randolph grain drier other guards were placed. 
A screen was built over the flexible coupling 
between the car loader and its motor, and in the 
old motor room a special metal guard was 
placed over the big reduction gears of the 
car puller. 

"A quick survey of bills for power since the 
new equipment was put into operation indi- 
cates that the monthly saving effected thru 
the changes made will average $20. 

So many motors required a multiple of fuse 
boxes and switches. Most of these were as- 
sembled in a panel on the working floor, and 
each was clearly marked with the proper am- 
perage and with the name of the machine that 
the switch controlled to avoid any error in 
the use of fuses. : 

Lights were placed everywhere. In the re- 
ceiving pits, in dark corners of the cleaner, in 
the 9,000 Ib. receiving hopper scale that weighs 
wheat received after it has been cleaned, and 
in other machinery. Above the manlift a light 
was backed with a huge reflector to brilliantly 
light the entire depth of the manlift well. 
Vacuum type globes were used wherever pos- 
sible as a precaution against breakage and fire. 
Wiring was run thru rigid steel conduits and 
old gxtension cords were replaced with new 
ones of the heavy rubberized type that eliminates 
risk of short circuits. At strategic points 
above the plant were placed water barrels and 
chemical hand fire extinguishers to reduce the 
fire risk to the property. f 

Originally the elevator of the Monroeville 
Cooperative Grain Co. was the two-story brick 
factory of an ironing board manufacturer. 
When the farmers organized and took over this 
plant they put a 10 ft. driveway thru the big 
building, built 17,000 bus. of bulk grain storage 
in 8 reinforced concrete block tanks at one 
side and erected over the tanks and the factory 
building, a frame, iron-clad superstructure to 
house leg heads and a 30,000 Ib. hopper scale 
for loading out shipments of grain. 


Included in the improvements made recently 
was installation of a combination Sidney and 
McMillin truck lift for which a special frame- 
work of channel steel was built several feet 
beyond the driveway exit to accommodate the 
long trucks which now come to the plant for 
unloading. The traveling range of the truck 
lift is 38 ft. so that trucks may be dumped in 


of Monroeville Grain Co., Monroeville, O, 
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Left: Elevator Headshaft Equipped With Ball Bearings and Driven Through Roller Chain. 


Right: Extension Frame work of Truck Lift of Monroeville Grain Co., Monroeville, O. 


either of the two pits, one of which is used for 
small grains, the other for ear corn. 

The receiving leg for small grains has 9x5 
inch DP buckets, carried on a 10-inch rubber 
covered cup belt. The ear corn leg carried 14x7 
inch Salem buckets. The loading out leg has 
14x7 inch Salem buckets and pours out-bound 
grain into the hopper of the 30,000 lb. shipping 
scale, from which the grain is spouted into an 
air-blast carloader which has a bifurcated spout 
for loading both ends of a car at the same time. 


Processing machinery in the plant includes 
a modern cleaner and an improved 22-inch at- 
trition mill with two 15 h.p. motors. Ahead of 
the mill is an ear corn crusher. On the work 
floor is a cleaner for handling field seeds. In 
the basement is a Sidney Corn Sheller and just 
below the turnhead of the ear corn leg is a 
48-inch Sidney Corn Screen. 


Built into one side of the brick building is 
a Randolph grain drier with capacity for han- 
dling 200 bus. of grain hourly. The furnace 
room for the drier is a tile building adjoining 
one side of the brick structure. A super-struc- 
ture above the drier protects its 1,200 bu. garner 
bin. 


The company does an extensive business in 
side lines. A 40x60 ft. warehouse for mer- 
chandise has 8 cleverly built, sliding doors. 
These doors are carried on roller hangers pro- 
tected from rain and sleet, and the bottoms of 
the doors slide in grooves to hold them securely 
from banging in the wind. So many doors 
makes possible fast service to many patrons. 

The company does not own any trucks, 
finding it cheaper to hire when needed, 
avoiding additional expense, upkeep and the 
hiring of extra men. A local trucker who 
operates trucks with grain tight bodies, will 
do any or all trucking including the delivery 
of coal; and he will go into the country and 
get grain from the farmers. The truck oper- 
ator charges 75 cts. per ton for the delivery 
of coal within a radius of 5 miles. 

Grain is trucked at following rates: 
Wheat charged at the rate of 2 cts. per 
bushel within a radius of 5 miles; shelled 
corn 2 cts. per bu.; ear corn 75 cts. per ton. 
Oats 1% cts. per bushel. 

The office is in one corner of the brick build- 
ing. Outside this office is the 20x9 ft. platform 
of a 20-ton Howe truck scale for weighing coal 
and outbound grain moving by truck. The 
beam of this scale is equipped with a Weighto- 
graph. 

Manager Leo J. Cook, who has brought the 
company out of the red and placed it on a sub- 


stantial dividend paying basis since he took 
charge in 1921, believes in cleanliness. A rack 
in the old motor room will hold two dozen 


brooms and it is kept well filled with new 


brooms so that no employe of the plant may, 


excuse dirty floors with inability to find a 
broom that will sweep clean. 

The many guards around belts, shafting and 
machines are convincing proof of Manager 
Cook’s vigilance to prevent a repetition of the 


sad accident to 


safety comes first. 


Leo 


Cook, 


their 


house 


mechanic. 


Monroeville, 


Ohio 


Now 
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U. S.-Canada Trade Pact 
Effects Tariff Reductions 


Because it is designed to promote trade be- 
tween this country and Canada and will in- 
crease commerce in a long list of agricultural 
commodities and manufactured goods, to the 
benefit of agriculturists, tradesmen, manufac- 
turers and workers, the new trade pact between 
the United States and Canad is to be com- 
mended. Under the proposed schedules, reduc- 
tions in Canadian import duties on United States 
agricultural products would include a drop from 
25c per bu. on Indian corn to 20c; from 16c per 
bu. on oats to 9c; from 15c per bu. on rye to 
9c; from 30c per bu. on wheat to 12c; from $1 
per 100 Ibs. on cleaned rice to 72c; from 2c per 
Ib. on soybeans to free. 

Tariff concessions granted to Canada by this 
country in return include reductions from the 
present United States import duties of 3c per 
Ib. on cattle weighing 700 Ibs. or more, to 2c; 
from 2%c per lb. on calves of less than 175 
lbs. to 11%4; from 16c per bu. on hulled oats to 
8c: from 20% of value on cereal breakfast 
foods to 15%: from 8c per lb. on alfalfa and 
alsike clover to 4c; from 4c per Jb. on sweet 
clover to 2c: from 2c per lb. on timcthy to 1c; 
from 5c per Ib. on bluegrass to 2%c; and ex- 
isting duties of 10% of value on wheat, by- 
product feeds and mixed feeds, screenings 
scalpings, etc., of grains and seeds are bound 
against increase. Another generally considered 
important concession of this country to Canada 
is the reduction in import duties from $5 to 
$2.50 per proof gal. on whisky, aged not less 
than 4 vears in wood containers. 


Tax Limit 


There is a point beyond which business, 
whether large or small, cannot be taxed if 
it is to live and prosper.—A. M. LAW, 
President, American Bankers’ Association. 


Processing Taxes paid the government the 
past year by General Mills, Inc., equaled 
one and two-thirds times the total amount 
paid for salaries and wages, equivalent to 
a sales tax of 14 to 20 per cent on all flour 
and most bread, stated Pres. Davis in a let- 
ter to stockholders. 


Herman Schwartz, doing business as the 
General Feed Co, Philadelphia, is charged 
by the Department of Agriculture with hay- 
ing shipped No. 3 inspected corn on con- 
tracts for 35,000 bus. and three carloads of 
No. 2 corn to the Poultrymen’s Service Cor- 
poration, Toms River, N. J., and the Mon- 
mouth Coal & Feed Co., Farmingdale, N. J. 
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Plant at Monroeville, ©. 
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Wheat Storage for Kansas Mill 


The new 185,000-bu. reinforced concrete stor- 
age annex built for the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., at Kingman, Kan., is of the type 
now favored by millers requiring addition-’ 
capacity in their elevators. 

The large, roomy bins lend themselves to 
economy in first cost per bushel of capacity 
and simplify the arrangements for filling and 
emptying. 

This storage. unit consists of three 30 ft. 
tanks 85 ft. high, with four intervening bins. 
On one end is constructed an extension 8/ x 12’ 
which houses a counterbalanced manlift, the 
rope drive and leg which is of the regular 
type of concrete and sheet metal. 

In a central tunnel 7’ x 7’ beneath, is located 
a 12” screw conveyor which is used in the 
turning of grain or transferring it back to 
the old headhouse. On top of these tanks is 
a 12” screw conveyor inclosed in a weather- 
proof box. 

The driveway to the old headhouse was 
rebuilt of frame, 24 x 36 ft., using a steel grade 
and 6 x 8 ft. pan in floor for handling local 
wheat thru a trap truck lift. One entire side 
of the frame headhouse was removed and 
rebuilt using new girths, metal and siding. 

The legs in the present headhouse were re- 
built to accommodate larger D. P. cups; 
and the head pulleys were rubber covered. 
The elevator cups are 12 x 8 ins. on a 12-in. 
rubber covered leg belt of the Diamond brand. 
Power is transmitted by rope drive. 

All sheet metal, spouting, legs and con- 
veyors were furnished by J. B. Ehrsam & 
Sons Mfg. Co. The new storage was de- 
signed and built by Chalmers & Borton, who 
also did the repair work with the assistance 


of H. iit Norton, representing the milling com- 
pany. 


Interesting Report on Alloy 
Metals 


In a 5-page summary report at present being 
issued by the Pyroil Company, manufacturers 
of Pyroil Lubrication Process, is given some 
interesting data on alloy metals (silver-cadmium, 
copper-lead and babbitt) direct from the tech- 
nical and metallurgical laboratory. 


This report is in the form of summaries of 
more than fifty tests. It shows how these metals 
react under various conditions of operation. 
Both graphs and photomicrographs are included, 
showing visually the extent of beneficiation 
given these metals when Pyroil is used. 


With a number of manufacturers at present 
using alloy metals in the construction of bear- 
ings and pistons, and with the likelihood of 
these metals being more widely used in coming 
years, this report is well worth the attention of 
those of the trade to whom matters of this 
nature are important. 

This report will be mailed free and without 
obligation upon request to the Pyroil Company. 


Chester C. Davis, A. A. A. Administrator, 
said in a radio address that crop control pro- 
grams would be suspended temporarily if war 
conditions abroad bring higher prices that hold 
above parity. 

Alleging the milk license act is illegal, 180 
dairy farmers brought suit Oct. 9 in the circuit 
court at Edwardsville, Ill., to recover $180,000 
from the Highland Dairy Farms Co. which had 
collected the tax of 4 cents. per 100 Ibs. 


185,000-bu. Concrete Storage Annex at Kingman, Kan. 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 


ier fal lan coare bushels: of../35...- ate nicselels 
cents per bushel, to grade No......... , to be 
delivered at........ on or before........ Cat 


also certifies that, ‘‘if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer’s option.” 
Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 54%4x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. o. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. 0. Db. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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Truck Loads 
to Bushels 


Direct Reduction Grain 
Tables on cards reduce any 
weight from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. by 
10-pound breaks. Just the 
thing for truck loads. 


Printed from large clear 
type on both sides of six 
cards, size 1034 x 123% 
inches with marginal index, 
weight 1 lb. Price, $1.25, 
plus postage. Order 
52/5 
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CALIFORNIA : 


Santa Monica, Cal.—Vitamin Flour & Mill- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital stock, $25,000; 
incorporators: Irving E. Cox, Grace A. Cox and 
Z. B. Feldman. 


Napa, Cal.—The Napa Milling & Warehouse 
Co.’s plant was severely damaged by fire dur- 
ing the night of Nov. 11; loss, approximately 


$135,000.—Sacramento Feed Co. (Sacramento, 
Cal.) 
Sacramento, Cal.—The California Use Tax 


Act of 1935 applies to the sales price of tan- 
gible personal property purchased for use in 
this state. delivered to the purchaser at a point 
outside this state and shipped by the purchaser 
to this state or shipped directly to the pur- 
chaser in this state from a point outside the 
state. 


Stockton, Cal.—The Taylor Milling Co. has 
started construction of a part of its water- 
front mill, destroyed by fire last June. The 
company is rebuilding two units of its ware- 
house at a cost of $32,946. The firm has been 
operating from temporary offices and ware- 
houses since the fire. Thousands of tons of 
grain and poultry feed have been shipped by 
the company from this port, and several ships 
with feed ingredients have been brot in by it 
from the Argentine and Manila. 


CANADA 


Three Rivers, Que.—The sec’y of the Three 
Rivers Harbor Commission is quoted as stat- 
ing that a 2,000,000-bu. elevator will be erect- 
ed here. 


Regina, Sask.—A resolution urging the Cana- 
dian Government to arrange to handle coarse 
grains thru the Canadian Wheat Board and 
to establish minimum prices on such grains 
was adopted by the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
at a meeting held in this city during the sec- 
ond week of this month. 


Toronto, Ont.—We have about completed the 
eonstruction of a 2,000,000-bu. addition to our 
plant at Toronto, giving us a total storage ca- 
pacty at this point of 4,000,000 bus. While the 
plant is not entirely completed’ the first grain 
was elevated on Nov. 12 and the elevator has 
since that time been receiving grain steadily. 
The new machinery is working without a hitch. 
—Toronto Elvtrs, Ltd., Jas. Mackenzie, supt. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo, Colo.—Among the 68 projects in the 
Pueblo works progress district embracing nine 
counties, for which $1,000,000 has been allocated 
the WPA by the U. S. treasury department, is 
one for an extension to the feed mill at the 
State Hospital, $25,000. 


ILLINOIS 


Rushville, Ill.—Homer Wilson has resigned as 
manager of Bader & Co.’s elevator and has 
taken a position in Peoria. 

Peoria, I1l—A new brokerage business has 
been opened here by C. W. Truesdell, who will 


- handle feed and flour. 


Manteno, Ill—Farmers Union Co-op. Ass’n is 
installing a truck lift with fully-enclosed motor 
on air compressor. The driveway has been re- 
built. 


East St. Louis, Ill—A final report on the re- 
organization of the Alfocorn Milling Co. is ex- 
pected in Federal Court on Dec. 16. Attorneys 
have filed a plan which involves $332,955 worth 
of liabilities. 


Ottawa, Ill.—The Terra Cotta Grain Co., in- 
eorporated; capital stock, 400 shares valued at 
$25 per share; incorporators: Daniel T. Totel, 
Magnus Martin and Fremont Fullerton; to pur- 
chase grain. The incorporators have not de- 
cided whether or not to build an elevator. 


Roanoke, Ill.—The Roanoke Farmers Ass’n is 


installing a corn sheller. 


Mattoon, Ill.—H. G. Bowen has resigned as 
manager of the Big Four Elvtr. Co.’s elevator 
here and has been succeeded by George W. 
Walker, of Gibson City. 


Springfield, Ill.—A port of ane law for 
highway carriers similar to the Kansas stat- 
ute will be introduced at the next session of 
the Illinois legislature. 


Browns, Ill.—C. A. Putnam has bot the Mar- 
riott elevator here which has been operated by 
the widow and daughter of Harry Marriott 
since his death a few months ago. 


Sterling, Ill—A 24x48-foot, one-story brick 
warehouse with concrete floor has been com- 
pleted by the Sterling-Rock Falls Co-op. Mar- 
keting Ass’n for feeds and other side lines. 
The company is adding commercial feeds to its 
list of merchandise.—W. E. Kitzmiller, mgr. 


Grayville, Ill—Lewis Jack, who operates a 
grinding mill and feed business here, has bot 
the building and the lot where he has been 
located, from W. F. Westfall, the sale includ- 
ing the truck scales the latter used in his coal 
business. Mr. Jack plans many improvements, 
probably including a new building. 


Good Hope, lll—The elevator of the Good 
Hope Co-op. Co. was burglarized over the week- 
end of Novy. 16, entrance being gained thru a 
window. The booty taken included two 5-gallon 
cans of cylinder oil, a 5-gallon can of stock dip, 
five pounds of belt dressing, two balls of binder 
twine, a flashlight lantern and three scoop 
shovels. There was no money in the office. 


lll.—The Farmers Co-op. Grain & 
Supply Co. is erecting a new building at the 
rear of its present structure, which will in- 
clude a grain elevator, a seed house and stor- 
age space for machinery. The building will be 
108 feet in length, 35 feet in width for 40 feet, 
and 25 feet wide for the remainder of the 
structure, which will be built of lumber and 
steel, one story high, except the elevator, which 
will be 50 feet in height. 


Roanoke, Ill—We have leased the Roanoke 
Milling Co.’s plant, owned by Mrs. Susie Stoetz, 
who has not operated it for. three years. We 
are planning on building an addition to the 
building in early spring, and also adding a 
corn cracker; later, perhaps, a flour mill. We 
will manufacture a supplement, egg mash and 
dairy feeds.—Roanoke Milling Co., Irwin C. Mil- 
lender, pres. [It was erroneously reported in 
the press that Mr. Millender had bot R. V. 
Martin’s feed business, which the latter con- 
ducts on his father’s farm near Roanoke.] 


Canton, 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Memberships on the Board of 
selling for $6,400, a decline of $75 
previous sale. 


The rate of interest for advances on Bs/Iu 
has been set for the month of December at 5 
per cent per annum. 


New members of Board of Trade include: 
George E. Gano, of the George E. Gano Grain 
Corp., Hutchinson, Kan. 


The nominating com’ite of the Chicago Board 
of Trade will report on its selection of officers 
for the coming year, on Dec. 10. 


Walter Wrigley, a member of the Chicago 
and Peoria boards of trade, a veteran grain 
dealer and an official in the Carhart-Code- 
Harwood Co., of this city, died at the Metho- 
dist Hospital, Peoria, Nov. 11, after a brief 
illness, at the age of 67 years. With his 
brother, Harry Wrigley, of Toulon, Ill., he was 
owner of the Wrigley Grain & Lbr. Co., owning 
elevators at Toulon and at LeRoy, Ill. Mr. 
Wrigley became interested in the grain busi- 
ness early in life. He was born on a farm 
near Wyoming, Ill, and maintained his home 
with a sister, Miss Jennie Wrigley, at Wyo- 
ming, where burial took place. 


Trade are 
from the 


Rosenbaum Grain Corp. trustees have been 
ordered by Judge Holly to discontinue all op- 
erations. A hearing on whether the company 
is solvent or insolvent was scheduled for Nov- 
25. 


John Koch, a retired grain broker, died on 
Noy. 13, at St. Bernard’s Hospital, following a 
long illness, at the age of 71 years. Mr. Koch 


was born in Chicago and had resided here all 
his life. 


In compliance with the rules of the ex- 
change, three meetings of the nominating 
com’ite to consider the candidates to be voted 
on at the regular election of officers on Jan. 6, 
were held on Nov. 6, 13 and 20. 


On Dec. 9 members of the Board of Trade 
will vote on an amendment to the exchange 
rules which would eventually reduce the num- 
ber of directors from 24 to 15, a reduction of 
three being made each year for three years. 


The fifth annual series of informative lec- 
tures on grain and its marketing, a program of 
discussions which are international in scope, 
has been announced by the Ass’n of Grain Com- 
mission Merchants of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. The 1936 program of the association 
will be launched early in January and will in- 
clude six or more talks, delivered at fort- 
nightly intervals to members and students of 
the grain marketing industry. Plans are now 
being completed calling for discussions of the 
methods of handling and of marketing grain 
in this country, the Argentine, Australia, the 
Orient, Canada and Europe. Speakers of in- 
ternational repute will visit Chicago to lead 
the separate meetings. 


Henry Stanbery died at the Brokaw Hospital, 
Bloomington, Ill., early on the morning of Nov. 
21, of pneumonia that had developed after in- 
fluenza. Mr. Stanbery was born at St. Louis 
Feb. 7, 1871, passed his boyhood in California 
and at 17 returned east for schooling. He 
studied for the bar at Valparaiso and prac- 
ticed law a few years at Chicago, and then 
traveled Illinois for the Millers National In- 
surance Co. For more than 30 years he repre- 
sented the Rogers Grain Co., of Chicago, and 
for many years at Bloomington, where he be- 
came active in fraternal circles. For several 


years he took the part of Judas in the Bloom- 


ington Passion Play. Always willing to lend a 
helping hand, his friends were legion. He was 
married in 1917 to Alice Felton of Chicago, who 
with two children survives him. 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute, Ind.—We are installing a drier. 
—Harry O. Miller. Graham Grain Co. 

Walkerton, Ind.—B. I. Holser & Co. recently 
installed a Boss Air Blast Carloader at their 
elevator. 

Nappanee, Ind.—A seed bulking arrangement 


for Syler & Syler is being put in by Chris 
Wickey. 
Ashley, Ind.—The Ashley Feed & Grist Mill 


opened on Nov. 16 under new management. 
Harold E. Arney, of Three Rivers, Mich., has 
leased the mill. 


Hillisburg, Ind.—The elevator here owned by 
Samuel Johnson, of Scircleville, and his son 
Floyd, of this place, burned at 6 a. m., Nov. 8. 
The fire was believed to have started in the 
dust house. The frame elevator, which had a 
capacity of 15,000 bus., contained four carloads 
of new corn, also wheat, oats, beans and feed. 
Partly insured. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind.—The Northeastern Indiana 
Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n held its annual 
meeting here on the evening of Nov. 7 and 
elected the following officers for the coming 
year: Pres., Garth Woodward, of Tocsin; vice- 
pres., E. A. Bordner, of Auburn; sec’y-treas., 
C. G. Egly (re-elected), of Ft. Wayne. The 
new officers will be installed at the regular 
meeting of the ass'n in January. 
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Grabill, Ind.—The Grabill Grain & Milling Co. 
recently installed a cleaner and several other 
items of equipment furnished by the Sidney 
Grain Mchy. Co. 


Linton, Ind.—The mill property here, which 
also includes an elevator and feed mill in the 
adjoining town of Switz City, has been taken 
over by F. M. Sabo, of Cerro Gordo, Ill., who 
will operate it. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n will hold its 35th annual convention 
in this city on Jan. 30 and 31, the place to be 
announced later. 

Boonville, Ind.—Elza Kramer, manager of the 
Boonville Elvtr. Co., says the demand for all 
kinds of feed has been much better this fall. 
Poultry feed has been in good demand.—W.B.C. 


Bloomington, Ind.—William P. Dill, 78 years 
old, who for many years owned and operated a 
feed mill, is dead from a heart attack. He 
was widely known in the grain and feed trade. 
—W. B. C. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Prominent in the grain 
and milling industry of the Middle West and 
the South over a long period of time, Benja- 
min G. Hudnut died at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., Nov. 11, at the age of $1 years. 
Mr. Hudnut was associated for many years 
with the Hudnut Milling Co., of this city, es- 
tablished by his father, Theodore T. Hudnut. 
He retired a number of years ago. 


Waterloo, Ind.—The firm of Gratz & Lemm- 
lie, proprietors of the Waterloo Mills, has. dis- 
solved partnership, Pliny Gratz having taken 
over the interest of Otto Lemmlie in the local 
mills, and in the transaction has traisferred his 
mill at Pittsford, Mich., to Mr. Lemmlie. Mr. 
Gratz also has an interest in a mill at Evans- 
port, O., and recently bot the flour mill at West 
Unity, O. He will continue to operate the three 
mills. 


IOWA 


Paton, Ia.—The Clark Brown Grain Co. is in- 
stalling a pneumatic truck lift. 

Guernsey, Ia.—Wilder Grain Co. is installing 
a 15-ton truck scale with 9x22-foot platform. 

Albia, Ia.—The Wilkin Grain Co. has taken 
the agency for a line of commercial livestock 
feeds. 

Rippey, 
lift is being 
Grain Co. 

Keystone, Ia.—A new pump and storage tank 
were recently installed at the filling station of 
the Bernstorff Grain Co. here. 


Ulmer, Ia.—P. O. Murray has installed a 
truck seale in his elevator here, recently pur- 
chased, as reported in the Journals last num- 
ber. 


Ia.—An all-steel air-operated truck 
installed by the Clark Brown 


Curlew, Ia.—O. V. Critz, local grain dealer, 
is moving his office to Emmetsburg. Max '‘John- 
son will act as manager of the local elevator 
for Mr. Critz. 

Chatsworth, Ia.—The Sioux Valley Grain 
Co.’s elevator was sold recently but is being 
operated under the same name as formerly by 
the new owners. 


Adair, Ia.—I did not have the sale—called it 
off.—William Wheeler. [It had been reported 
that this elevator would be sold at auction, as 
Mr. Wheeler considered retiring.] 


Rowley, Ia.—The elevator at this point owned 
by Clark & Stary for many years, has been sold 
to 2 Minneapolis firm, it is reported. After the 
death of Charles Clark two years ago, Mr. 
Stary has looked after the business, but is giv- 
ing it up on account of his health. 


Hartley, Ia.—New air dumps and other im- 
provements were made in the Mann & Mann 
elevator here. TT. E. Ibberson Co. did the work. 


Sexton, Ia.—Mr. Bemis has been appointed 
manager of the local elevator of the North 
Iowa Grain Co., succeeding Charles Aman, who 
has gone to his farm near Whittemore. 


Lester, Ia.—Extensive repairs were made on 
both of the elevators owned by the Quaker 
Oats Co. here. The buildings were painted as 
well. The T. E. Ibberson Co. had the contract. 


Olin, Ia.—E. H. Huibregtse, who runs an ele- 
vator and feed mill at Monticello, has bot the 
elevator here that was formerly operated by 


the Jurgensen Grain Co., and has assumed 
operation. 
Winfield, Ia.—A. L. Thompson, manager of 


the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator for the past 
27 years, has resigned on account of failing 
health. Edward Kirkpatrick has been appoint- 
ed to succeed him. 


North English, Ia.—The Home Lbr. Co., ele- 
vator operator, has been incorporated; capital 
stock, 5,000 shares, having a par value of $25 
each; pres., B. Harrington; sec’y and general 
manager, H. Harrington; treas., E. B. Warner. 


Clutier, Ia.—The capacity of the Nye & 
Jenks Grain Co.’s concrete elevator here, now 
owned by E. W. and E. M. Taylor and operated 
under that name, as previously reported, has 
been increased to 65,000 bus. with construction 
by the Ryan Const. Co. of a 31,000-bu. re-in- 
forced conerete tank, connected to the main 
elevator with screw conveyors at top and bot- 
tom. 


Garrison, la.—Dishonest truckers continue to 
harass grain dealers of this section. L. E. 
Taukersley has been buying corn from grain 
dealers in this part of the state to sell in 
Missouri, and was recently held in the Benton 
County jail charged with writing a $270 check 
to the L. L. Froning Grain Co., of this city, 
with insufficient funds in the North English 
Bank, on which it was drawn. 


Kilduff, Ia.—The Fleck Elvtr. Co.’s elevator 
that burned early this month, as reported in 
the Journals last number, contained at the 
time of the fire 5,000 bus of oats, 1,000 bus. 
of corn and 500 bus. of soybeans. The feed 
mill adjoining, with the feed stored therein, a 
little of which was saved, burned also, with a 
loss of $3,000, including machinery and a new 
truck. It is reported that the firm will prob- 
ably rebuild. 


Algona, Ia.—The Algona Grain Co. and two 
employes of the company, A. BH. Anderson and 
Ethel Morrison, are plaintiffs in three separate 
suits against Seth Hovey, Ruthven merchant, 
as the outgrowth of a collision last April when 
a car driven by Hovey struck the Algona com- 
pany’s car, driven by Anderson and in which 
Miss Morrison was a passenger. Both the em- 
ployes of the grain firm were seriously injured 
and the company’s car badly damaged, it is 
stated in the petition. All the plaintiffs allege 
that Hovey was driving at an excessive rate 
of speed. 


Sulphur Springs, Ia.—Davis Bros. & Potter 
have increased the availability of their storage 
by moving their east elevator to a heavy con- 
crete foundation at the west end of their active 
elevator, and utilizing the grain handling ma- 
chinery of the active elevator to fill and empty 
the annex. A spout was run across the short 
span between the elevator and the annex, be- 
side a catwalk. A-screw conveyor was installed 
below the seven bins of the annex to carry 
grain back to the boot. This change brot the 
company’s storage at this point up to 45,000 
bus.—P. F. Brown, agt. 
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Chillicothe, Ia.—Have just completed the in- 
stallation of a new ear corn elevator and 
dump.—R. H. Lamis. 


Garwin, Ia.—The driveway of the elevator of 
N. S. Beale & Son Co. here has been widened 
to 14 feet, and a pneumatic truck lift has been 
installed to serve the lengthened pit. 


Kanawha, Ia.—The new elevator for the 
Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. at this station, 
which the T. E. Ibberson Co. is erecting, as re- 
ported in the Nov. 13 Journals, will be a 12- 
bin, 30,000-bus. house. The old annex will be 
wrecked to make room for the new structure. 
This elevator will be fitted with a double drive- 
way for receiving grain. The building will be 
ironclad and there will be a full basement 
under the elevator and driveways. <A 20-ton 
Fairbanks Seale will be used for receiving pur- 
poses and a Richardson 2,000-bu. Scale will be 
installed for shipping purposes. D. P. buckets 
will be used in the legs. 


KANSAS 


Isabel, Kan.—J. A. Cavin has succeeded H. 
V. Thompson as manager of the Farmers Co- 
op. Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here. 


Hillsboro, Kan.—R. F. Ebel’s mill plant was 
slightly damaged by lightning on Oct. 30. 


Greenleaf, Kan.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Ass’n has been formed and incorporated (no 
capital) and will buy the elevator of the Wash- 
ington County Farmers Union, retaining Dan 
McGrath as manager. : 


Parsons, Kan.—The Bowen Flour & Feed Co. 
(which operates a feed, cornmeal and flour mill 
at Independence and a flour mill at Larned) 
has established a wholesale and retail store 
here, with the intention of installing a feed mill 
and elevator next spring. 


Barnard, Kan.—The loss in the burning of 
the Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co.’s eleva- 
tor on Nov. 5, as reported in the Journals last 
number, was approximately $20,000; covered 
by insurance. About 10,000 bus. of wheat was 
stored in the elevator at the time of the fire. 
A carload had been loaded out during the pre- 
vious afternoon, and this was pushed to safety. 
The elevator had been operated by V. A. King, 
who also operates the Robinson elevator, which 
is located about 200 feet west of the Morrison 
elevator and which was slightly damaged by 
exposure to the fire. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Md.—An office building is being 
erected at the plant of the Potomac Poultry 
Food Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Baltimore Feed & Grain 
Co. contemplates the erection of a large ware- 
house some time in the future, it is reported. 


MICHIGAN 


Snover, Mich.—A new feed mixer has just 
been installed at the elevator of the Farmers 
Co-op. Co. 

Pittsford, Mich.—Pliny Gratz has transferred 
his mill here to Otto Lemmlie, his former part- 
ner in the Waterloo Mills, at Waterloo, Ind., 
which partnership has recently been dissolved. 

Elwell, Mich.—In the Nov. 13 issue of your 
paper you state that Hart Bros. have trans- 
ferred Guy Rench from its elevator at Elwell 
to its plant in St. Louis, Mich. This firm is in 
no way connected with the firm of Hart Bros. 
—Peoples Elvtr. Co. [operating the only eleva- 
tor at Elwell.] 


Memphis, Mich.—After reconditioning and 
modernizing the 50-barrel Memphis’ Roller 
Flouring Mills, which have been idle eight 


years, Anthony F. Koss, who bot the mill from 
the Memphis State Bank several years ago, 
started operation of it last month. His four 
sons are helping Mr. Koss in the business. 
Feed and flour are manufactured. 


Grand Rapidss Mich.—Paul W. Bellew has 
established the Michigan Trading Co. here with 
offices in the Norris Bldg. For the past three 
years he has been active in politics, prior to 
which he was associated with the Henderson 
Milling Co. here and was also engaged in the 
grain business at Lansing and Battle Creek. 
Mr. Bellew will do a grain jobbing business.— 
John J. Murphy. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


MINNESOTA 


St. Cloud, Minn.—Joe Moore has purchased 
the Granite City Flour & Feed Co. from Ches- 
ter Freeburg. 


Shafer, Minn.—Alphonse Vitalis is erecting 
an addition to his feed mill and plans to install 
more machinery. 


Tvanhoe, Minn.—The east elevator of Geo. P 
Sexauer & Son was damaged recently when a 
truck crashed into it. 


Motley, Minn.—Mr. Kreimer has set up a 
feed mill near his oil station here and will do 
grinding for farmers. 


St. Cloud, Minn.—L. G. Rembolt, of Harvey, 
N. D., has started the manufacture of a wheat 
breakfast food here. 


Regal, Minn.—Electric power has been in- 
stalled at the elevator of the Roberts Elvtr. 
Co. and the office redecorated. 


Raymond, Minn.—A 300-bu. per hour grain 
cleaner has been added to the equipment of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s_ elevator. 


Alberta, Minn.—The elevator of the Equity 
Elvtr. Co. will probably be covered with gal- 
vanized iron siding in the spring. 

Eden Valley, Minn.—A barley cleaner and cob 
erusher have recently been installed by Ben 
Garding and his elevator painted. 


Murdock, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
improved the equipment of its elevator by in- 
stalling a 500-bu. grain separator. 


Hitterdal, Minn.—A shipping scale haying a 
6-bu. hopper capacity has been installed at 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here. 


East Grand Forks, Minn.—The Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. has added a 6-bu. shipping scale to 
the equipment of, its elevator here. 


DeGraff, Minn.—Cargill Elvtrs., Ine., recently 
installed a new boot at its local elevator, of 
which T. F. Geheren is the manager. 


Alexandria, Minn.—Installation of a_  1,000- 
pound batch mixer is being considered by the 
Douglas County Farmers Exchange. 


Dassel, Minn.—The driveways of the Farmers 
Elyvtr. Co.’s elevator have been repaired, new 
doors installed and new approaches made. 


Eden Valley, Minn.—The old scale at the 
Broker Grain Co.’s elevator is soon to be re- 
placed with an up-to-date 20-ton scale. 


Moose Island (Herman p. o.), Minn.—Gal- 
vanized roofing and siding is to be put on the 
local elevator of the Lang Elvtr. Co. soon. 


Georgeville, Minn.—The local house of the 
Osborne-MecMillan Elvtr. Co. has been re- 
opened, with Oscar Steenerson as manager. 


Guckeen, ‘Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
made L. O. Hagebak, who has been second man 
since August, 1934, manager of its elevator. 


Watkins, Minn.—The elevator and feed mill 
of Philip Werner have recently been painted. 
Installation of a corn sheller is contemplated. 


Osakis, Minn.—The cribbing on the elevator 
of the Erickson-Hellickson-Vye Co. has been 
replaced and the elevator driveway repaired. 


Winsted, Minn.—New equipment recently in- 
stalled at the elevator of the Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. included an overhead truck lift and a new 
grate. 


Nashua, Minn.—The Nashua Grain Co. is re- 
ported as contemplating installation of a new 
truck scale next season, also painting the ele- 
vator. : 


Farmington, Minn.—Patrick H. Feeley, man- 
ager of the P. H. Feeley & Sons grain firm, 
died at his home this month, at the age of 77 
years.. 


Raymond, Minn. — The Raymond Co-op. 
Creamery contemplates the improvement of its 
feed mill equipment by adding a small batch 
mixer. 


Cokato, Minn.—A new office and a 26x52-foot 
warehouse with a 10-foot basement have re- 
cently been completed by the Cokato Mill & 
Elvtr. Co. 

Sacred Heart, Minn.—Installation of a new 
grain cleaner is planned by the Farmers Co-op. 
Elytr. Co. in its new elevator which was opened 
in August. 

Duluth, Minn.—J. W. Farnham, Minneapolis, 
of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elvtr. Co., has 
applied for transfer of the Duluth Board of 
Trade membership standing in the name of 
G. K. Labatt, deceased.—F. G. C. 


Jackson, Minn.—Albert Allen has purchased 
a new feed mixer for his feed mill. 


Litchfield, Minn.—A new driveway has been 
completed at one of the local houses of the 
Cargill Elvtrs., Inc., and a new starter will be 
added soon. 


Clara City, Minn.—The New London Milling 
Co.’s local elevator has been taken cver by 
Thissen & Orlebeke, which firm is now oper- 
ating the 10,000-bu. house. 


Richmond, Minn.—The marriage of Herbert 
T. Hennes, local manager for Cargill Elvtrs., 
Ine., to Miss Eleanor Kotschevar, of St. Cloud, 
took place recently. 


Paynesville, Minn.—A new corn cracker and 
grader having a capacity of from 50 to 75 bus. 
per hour is being installed at the elevator op- 
erated by Leonard Garding. 


Campbell, Minn.—A 10-ton truck scale, hav- 
ing a 26-foot platform, also an up-to-date truck 
dump have been installed 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator. 


Grove City, Minn.—Remodeling of his eleva- 
tor and installation of additional equipment is 
being considered by Walter Peterson, operator 
of the Grove City Market Co. 


Brooten, Minn.—A new truck scale has been 
installed by the Osborne-McMillan Elvtr. Co. 
at its local elevator, the driveway of which 
will be remodeled in the spring. 


Charlesville, Minn.—A new 15-ton truck scale 
and an under-dump were installed at the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here. 
The T. HE. Ibberson Co. did the work. 


DeGraff, Minn.—Installation of a batch mixer 
is contemplated by the DeGraff Feed Mills, 
which plans to retail commercial feeds. D. D. 
Dirkzwager is owner of the mills. 


Wegdahl, Minn.—New concrete approaches 
have been put in at the elevator of the Weg- 
dahl Elvtr. Co. Business at this elevator this 
year sywas the best in the last five years. 


Kimball, Minn.—A corn cracker and grader 
and a corn crusher have recently been in- 
stalled by the Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co., which 
contemplates adding a batch mixer also. 


Charlesville (Tintah p. o.), Minn.—The St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elvtr. Co. has installed a 
new 15-ton truck scale and a new lift and im- 
proved the driveway of its local elevator. 


Currie, Minn.—A new leg has been installed 
for the Farmers Plvtr. Co. here. The T.. E. 
Ibberson Co. had the contract. A modern head 
drive and a GE Motor were used for power. 


Duluth, Minn.—Minor water damage was 
caused at Elvtr. “H”’ of the Consolidated Elvtr. 
Co. by a defective water sprinkler system when 
it blew out and flooded a section of the storage 
bin. 

Donnelly, Minn.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Ass’n has appointed William G. Baldridge, for- 
merly with the Minnesota State Grain Inspec- 
tion Department for eight years, manager of 
its elevator. 


Brooten, Minn.—The capacity of the Brooten 
Grain Co.’s elevator has been increased by 
4,000 bus. by the addtion of three bins; the 
driveway has been remodeled and a new truck 
lift installed; a two-ton per hour capacity corn 
eracker has also been installed. 


Imogene (Granada p. 0.), Minn.—A new dou- 
ble corn crib, 8x40 feet, has been erected by 
the Farmers Terminal Elvtr. Co. (headquarters 


Omaha, Neb.) and a 10-h.p. gasoline engine 
installed. In the spring the driveway is to be 
widened. 
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Kerkhoven, Minn.—The scale at the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s plant has been re-inforced to take 
care of larger loads, and the appearance of 
both elevators is being improved with alumi- 
num paint. 


Crosby, Minn.—The local warehouse for- 
merly operated by B. O. Wiggens & Sons has 
been leased to the Range Flour & Feed Co., 
which has appointed John Boley manager of 
its feed department. 


Tintah, Minn.—Oliver Tucker, local mana- 
ger of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elvtr. Co., 
suffered serious burns recently when gasoline 
exploded in his home. He was removed to a 
hospital at Breckenridge. 


Warroad, Minn.—We have raised our elevator 
here, installed 15-ton scales, new boot, man- 
lift, two electric motors and painted it. This 
is the only elevator in Warroad. It has 14 
bins and has a capacity of 20,000 bus.—Marvin 
Lbr. & Cedar Co. 

Ada, Minn.—Contract for the erection of a 
40,000-bu. elevator for the Cargill Elvtrs., Inc., 
has been awarded the T. E. Ibberson Co. This 
replaces a recent fire loss, reported in the Sept. 
25 Journals. This building will be divided into 
16 bins and will be equipped with a large leg. 
It will have Salem Buckets and Riverside Belt. 
Power will be furnished by Fairbanks-Morse 
Enclosed Type Motors, and Strong-Scott Head 
Drives will be used on the heads. A separate 
motor will be used for power on a compressor, 
which will be used in connection with a Strong- 
Scott Air Dump. A 20-ton, 26-foot Fairbanks 
Dump Scale will be used. A 100-bu. hopper 
scale will be used for weighing grain shipped. 
An office building will be attached to the drive- 
way. The building will have a slab foundation 
with a basement under the elevator and drive- 
way. The whole structure will be covered with 
galvanized iron. The work will be started at 
once, 

MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 

New members of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce include W. H. Smith, of E. A. 
Pierce & Co., Chicago. 

James C. Wyman has been appointed vice- 
pres. and general manager of the St. Anthony 


& Dakota Elvtr. Co., succeeding the late 
George K. Labatt. 

After nine weeks in a hospital, suffering 
from uraemic poisoning, William Dickinson, 


pres. of the W. H. Dickinson Co., may be seen 
again on the trading floor of the exchange, in 
better health than he has been for a long time. 


F. Peavey Heffelfinger has been elected a di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce, to suc- 
ceed George K. Labatt, ‘deceased, and W. C. 
Helm, senior director, has been elected second 
vice-pres., the office held by Mr. Labatt at 
the time of his death. 


A meeting of the Minneapolis Grain Ship- 
pers Ass’n will be held in this city on Dec. 2, 
at which Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University, will 
be the chief speaker. The world wheat situ- 
ation will probably be his topic. 


The warehouse of the Minneapolis Feed Co. 
burned Nov. 9, together with $2,000 worth of 
feed stock, including (approximately) eight 
tons of commercial feed and-30 tons of hay 
and straw. The building loss was estimated at 
$4,000. Edward F. Wendt is the owner of the 
company. 

Arthur V. Lund, former cashier for the Na- 
tional-Atlas Elvtr. Co., was sentenced to one 
year in the state prison at Stillwater for 
forging checks amounting to $7,000 while in 
the company’s employ. A letter from the ele- 
vator company to the judge requested leniency 
because of Lund’s wife and children. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City, Mo.—Rules were adopted on 
Nov. 18 by the directors of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade (having been voted on favor- 
ably by the membership in October) providing 
that notice shall be given of intentions to de- 
liver grain on future contracts by issuance of 
warehouse receipts and that no trades in grain 
futures deliverable in the current month shall 
be made during the last three business days of 
that month. Such notices must be issued and 
delivered to the clearing company before 11 
o'clock a. m. on the business day preceding the 
day of delivery, except during the last three 
business day of the month, during which de- 
liveries may be made without such notice, and 
further except deliveries on track, which may~ 
be made without notice. 
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St. Louis, Mo.—The -local office of Federal 
Grain Supervision on Nov. 14 moved to new 
quarters in the new Federal Bldg. 

MeMullin, Mo.—During the night of Noy. 9 
the warehouse and elevator of the Southeast 
Missouri Elvtr. Co. was destroyed by fire of 
undetermined cause. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—The Schreiber Milling & 
Grain Co. has completed installing a 600-barrel 
daily capacity corn mill here and will manu- 
facture corn flour, pearl hominy, grits and 
cornmeal. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Directors of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade have recommended the 
folowing amendment to exchange rules for 
vote of members on Nov. 25, in order to clarify 
delivery rule: ‘Delivery of grain by regular 
warehouses when ordered loaded out by hold- 
ers of regular warehouse receipts shall be by 
tender of an elevator loading out ticket, 
with Kansas City official inspection, official 
weighmaster’s certificate and railroad expense 
bill attached; provided, however, that such ex- 
change bill shall be a live expense Dill and 
good for tonnage for movement of the grain 
out of this market; and further provided, that 
if such expense bill shall have had a sufficient 
number of transit stop privileges so as to pre- 
vent the taker of the grain from moving the 
grain out of this market using the expense 
bill, without the payment of a transit stop 
penalty at Kansas City, deliverer shall be liable 
for and pay such transit stop penalty; and all 
deliveries on regular warehouse receipts shall 
be settled for on weights and grades of this 
market.’ By an overwhelming majority mem- 
bers of the Board of Trade on Nov. 25 adopted 
this change in rules. 


MONTANA 


Lambert, Mont.—A 15-ton, 20-foot scale is 
being installed at the Farmers Union Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator, together with a modern air lift. 
The T. E. Ibberson Co. is doing the work. 


NEBRASKA 

Schuyler, Neb.—The Golden West Grain Co. 
is installing a 250-bu. Hess Drier. 

Crete, Neb.—Crete Mills have improved their 
equipment by the installation of a chicken feed 
pellet machine and a drier for molasses feed 
cubes. A new fioor has been completed, add- 
ing 2,000 square feet of storage space to the 
plant. Feed and flour are manufactured. 

Newman Grove, Neb.—The Crowell Elvtr. Co. 
is covering its elevator with metal and replac- 
ing a shingle roof with metal. The old brick 
foundation under elevator is being replaced 
with re-inforced concrete, and three additional 
bins are being built over the driveway. The 
Van Ness Const. Co. has the contract. 


Fullerton, Neb.—Fullerton Elvtr. Co.’s plant 
burned the night of Nov. 21. At the time of the 
fire elevator contained about 4,000 bus. of 
wheat. Insurance was carried. 

Petersburg, Neb.—vV. J. Biberich, manager 
of the Petersburg Elvtr. Co.’s elevator for 11 
years, has resigned. After a short vacation he 
may accept a position offered him by an 
Omaha grain company. 

Ogallala, Neb.—The east elevator here, re- 
cently rebuilt by the owners, John Smolezyk, 
King Feltz and C. EB. Nichols, has been leased 
to the Farmers Elvtr. Co., of Brule, and will 
be opened at once. The new structure was 
erected on the foundation of the old elevator 
that burned some months ago. 


Omaha, Neb.—Three directors were elected 
on Nov. 13 by the Omaha Grain Exchange, as 
follows: O. T. Brewick, B. O. Holmquist and 
W. J. Hynes, Jr., to serve for a term of three 
years. On Nov. 19 the board of directors met 
and elected the following officers for the com- 
ing year: Pres., J. T. Buchanan; vice-presi- 
dents, J. H. Wright, Jr., and J. H. Weaver; 
treas., Frank C. Bell (re-elected for the fourth 
term); sec’y, Frank P. Manchester, who has 
served in that capacity for 26 years. 


NEW ENGLAND 


North Adams, Mass.—Fire seriously damaged 
the grain elevator of the Berkshire Coal & 
Grain Co. recently. The fire broke out about 
midnight and threatened the 110-foot elevator. 
—L. V. S. 

Ellsworth, Me.—The New England Grain Co., 
which operates an elevator at Portland, its 
headquarters, conducting 14 stores in Maine, 
has opened a branch at this point, with M. B. 
Kimball as local manager. 


Malden, Mass.—John F. Grant, widely known 
in the grain and hay trade, died Nov. 21, at the 
age of 71. He had lived in Malden, a suburb of 
Boston, for 60 years and was in the grain and 
hay trade business here for many years.— 
Da Vise 


Athol, Mass.—The George W. Boutell grain 
store and grist mill on Main St., oldest indus- 
trial building now standing here, has been 
leased by the W. N. Potter grain stores and 
will be operated as a branch of their business. 
George W. Caples, who has been in charge of 
the Boutell store, is to continue as manager.— 
Te Vinee , 

Boston, Mass.—John FE. Sullivan, widely 
known in the grain trade and a member of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, suffered a 
broken leg and arm when hit by an automo- 
bile while he was crossing the street a few 
days ago. He is in the City Hospital, where 
fellow members of the exchange sent him a 
pipe and tobacco to help while away the hours. 
—L. V. S. 
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West Yarmouth, Mass.—The oldest wind- 
mill on Cape Cod, owned by Dr. Edward F. 
Gleason, is being taken down to be moved to 
Dearborn, Mich., and put up in the park at 
Henry Ford’s museum. Built only 13 years 
after the Pilgrims landed, to grind the corn 
raised by all the colonists, the mill has been 
moved three times, and now stands on the edge 
of West Yarmouth’s summer colony on Cape 
Cod. Propelled entirely by wind, the old mill 
is 30 feet high and contains the huge grinding 
stones that have not been used for ahout 50 
years.—L. V.- S. 


NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—Harvey Landau, incorpo- 
rated; 100 shares no par value; grain, cereal. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Following a _ brief illness, 
death came to Charles C. Ryan, on Nov. 11, 
well known in the grain and feed trade. He 
got-his start in the grain elevator business 
when as a young man just out of college he 
joined his father in the Ryan Elvtr. & For- 
warding Co., at Buffalo, N. Y. On the retire- 
ment of his father, Thomas Ryan, 10 years 
ago, Mr. Ryan came to this city to become 
general superintendent of state elevators and 
terminals for the department of canals and 
waterways. He was 65 years of age. 

New York, N. Y.—The net effect of a mass 
meeting held by a joint com’ite of insurance 
brokers in protest against the medical prac- 
tices and occupational disease amendments to 
the workmen’s compensation law, passed by 
the last legislature, was the adoption of a reso- 
lution condemning these provisions as being in 
the interest of neither industries of the state, 
nor of labor. A demand was set forth in the 
resolution that action be taken at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature to amend or repeal these 
laws and to relieve the burden that is now 
causing widespread unemployment and causing 
industries in the state to close down. 


New York, N. Y.—Herbert L. Bodman, a for- 
mer pres. of the Produce Exchange, and pres. 
of the grain exporting firm of Milmine, Bod- 
man & Co., recently received threatening let- 
ters and telephone calls demanding payment 
of $1,000. On Nov. 8 he received a bullet with 
a note (smeared with what appeared to be 
blood) demanding delivery of a package con- 
taining the $1,000 in a waste paper basket in 
the Custom House. When the blackmailer 
came and took a dummy package from the 
basket, detectives seized him. He said his 
name was Bernard Pedreira and that he was 
employed as a clerk by Swift & Co., a few 
doors from Mr. Bodman’s office in the Produce 
Exchange. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Lidgerwood. N. D.—The Farmers’ Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co.’s plant has recently been newly iron 
elad. 


Hunter, N. D.—The elevator driveways of 
the Hunter Grain Co.’s elevator have recently 
been rebuilt. 


Ft. Clark, N. D.—The Bowers Elvtr. Co.’s 
local elevator is being repainted and other im- 
provements made. 


Pisek, N. D.—L. M. Novak, formerly of Mil- 
ton, has taken over the management of a grain 
elevator at this point. 


Harwood, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently installed a four-cylinder, 20-h.p. en- 
gine in its No. 2 elevator. 


Tower City, N. D.—It is reported that the 
Tower City Grain Co. contemplates adding a 
grain cleaner to its equipment. 


Brocket, N. D.—An 8-bu. shipping scale was 
recently added to the equipment of the Equity 
Grain & Trading Co.’s elevator. 


Courtenay, N. D.—A 15-ton scale was in- 
stalled here for the Minnekota Elvytr. Co. along 
with an improved dump. The T. E. Ibberson 
Co, had the contract. 


Chaffee, N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
apointed L. P. Trudeau, former manager of 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator at Horace, 
manager of its elevator here. 


Hunter, N. D.—A new grain cleaner having 
a 750-bu. per hour capacity has been installed 
at the local elevator of the International Elvtr. 
Co; 


Myra (Wheatland p. 0.), N. D.—The entire 
plant of the Great Western Grain Co. at this 


point has been overhauled and the roof of the 
elevator repaired, 


\ 


‘ 
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McCanna, N.. D.--The old gas engine at the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator has been re- 
placed by a 25-h.p. electric motor. 

Donnybrook, N. D.—Syke Westlake, 
den, has been appointed grain buyer 
Northland Elvtr. Co. at this point. 

Blanchard, N. D.—A 15-h.p. gasoline engine 
has been installed at the St. Anthony & Da- 
kota Elvtr. Co.’s Elvtr. No. 2 and a 15-ton 
truck scale will soon be installed. 

Buxton, N. D.—The Buxton Grain & Potato 
Co. is considering the installation of a 500-bu. 
grain cleaner. Carl Gunlickson was recently 


of Ba- 
for the 


| appointed manager of the elevator. 


Gardner, N. D.—Installation has just been 
completed of a 15-ton scale with a truck dump. 
This Work was done for the ,National- patlae 
Elvtr. Co. by the T. E. Ibberson Co. 


Forman, N. D.—The office of the Farmers 
Co-op. Elvtr. Cé.’s elevator was broken into 
by burglars recently. who forced open the 
safe and stole some checks and $11 in cash. 


Grand Forks, N. D.—Sponsored by the North- 
west Crop Improvement Ass’n, the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College and the grain super- 
vision branch of the U. S. Dept. of Ag., a 
grain school was held in the City Hall, this 
city, on Nov. 21 and 22 for grain men. Speakers 
were H. R. Sumner, of Minneapolis, sec’y of 
the crop improvement organization; Fred D. 
Butcher, of the agricultural college at Fargo, 
and M. J. Johnson, of Minneapolis. federal 
grain inspector. Topics discussed included du- 
rum grades, scab and ergot in durum, varieties 
of durum and their identification, identification 
of hard wheat in field and bin, 
review of wheat grades, causes of wheat mix- 
tures, car loading problems and stem maggots 
and weevil. The second day was devoted large- 
ly to\ barley and general phases of the grain 
business. Topics discussed including malting 
barley in North Dakota, malting process and 
market requirements, blight in barley, separa- 
tion of blighted kernels, review of barley 
grades, insect and disease control, the value of 
light weight grain for seed, the cause of the 
1935 rust epidemic and the place of the grain 
man in crop improvement work. 


OHIO 


Bowling Green, O.—Royce Coon, Inc., is the 


‘new style of the Royce Coon Grain & Seed Co. 


i 


Blanchester, O.—The Ferneau Grain Co. is 


‘a new organization here. 


‘prompt action of the fire department. 


Logan, O.—Edward Hockman is_ installing 
machinery in his feed store for grinding feed. 

Tipp City, O.—The Dietrick Grain Co. has 
added a Boss Air Blast Carloader to its eleva- 
tor equipment. 

Medina, O.—A_ sheller, crusher and other 
elevator equipment have been furnished to the 
Medina Farm Buro by the Sidney Grain Mchy. 
Co. 

New Hope (Campbellstown p. o.), O.—I am 
replacing old sheller with a new roller bearing 
Sidney Sheller in my plant here.—J. M. Arma- 
cost, 

West Unity, O.—The flouring mill here was 
recently purchased by Pliny Gratz, who oper- 
ates a mill at Evansport, O., and at Waterloo, 
Ind., also. 

Lima, O.—F. W. Mullenhour & Son have 
opened a feed store here, the machinery for 
same being furnished by the Sidney Grain 
Mchy. Co. : 

Botkins, O.—The Botkins Grain Co., owned 
and operated for the last 20 years by Roy and 
Clarence Hemmert, has been sold to the Ket- 
tlersville Grain Co., of which Walter Loy is 
the manager, the change to be effective Dec. 1. 

Kenton, O.—Fire in the cupola of the P. W. 
Breidenbach elevator, on the morning of Novy. 
11. caused a damage of only $25 due to a 

e 
cause of the fire was reported to be an over- 
heated bearing. 

Jeffersonville, O.— The Threlkeld-Blessing 
elevator here has been sold to the Gwinn Mill- 
ing Co., which will take it over in the near 
future and operate it. The purchase does not 
include the ground on which the house is lo- 
eated, as that is owned by the D. T. & I. R. R. 
Co. The Farmers Bank of Jeffersonville took 
over the elevator some time after the insti- 
tution closed. and since last November the ele- 
vator has been operated jointly by Virgil Vin- 
cent and the Ohio State Banking Department. 


‘change Co. 


smut control, 


Delaware, O.—The Delaware 
has purchased thru the receiver, 
H. C. Kent, the elevator of the West Grain, 
Coal & Feed Co. W. A. West has been re- 
tained as manager. The Delaware Farmers 
Co. now operates two elevators here and one 
at Radnor and at Lewis Center. 


West Alexandria, O.—J. Howard Falknor, for- 
merly with V. E. Herter & Co. (elevator oper- 
ators at Dayton, O.) for 15 years, and his 
father-in-law, D. W. Wengen, a farmer, have 
purchased the elevator at.this point from the 
Piqua Milling Co. The new firm will be called 
the West. Alex Grain & Coal Co., and will han- 
dle grain, feed, coal and builders’ supplies. 


Fostoria, O.—Three Fostoria youths, ranging 
in age from 17 to 20, and a 35-year-old Tiffin 
ex-convict, the uncle of one of the youths, and 
the ringleader, were arrested on Nov. 15, 
charged as perpetrators in an embezzlement 
ring thru which $2,275 had been fraudulently 
obtained from the elevator of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., which operates an elevator and mill 
in this city, with office headquarters in Toledo. 
Two other local youths are sought as accom- 
plices. A scale beam stamp, stolen from 
Wayne, O., was used to stamp blank weight 
slips which had been stolen from the local of- 
fice of the milling company, which has hon- 
ored these bogus weight slips at intervals since 
last July, the swindlers receiving checks for 
grain never turned in at the elevator. A man, 
living near by the abandoned house in which 
the stolen scale beam was kept, became sus- 
picious when he saw the youths with the scale 
beam, and informed the police. 


OKLAHOMA 


Dawson, Okla.—The Sanders-Barnard Mill 
Co. has under construction, adjacent to its 
plant, a building 52x38 to be used as a hay 
building. ; 

Eufaula, Okla.—The Eufaula elevator 
railroad right-of-way has been purchased by 
the Kimble Oil Mill Co., of Fort Worth, Tex., 
which has already started operation. Corn and 
all small grains will be handled. 


Grove, Okla.—T. J. Edmondson, of Miami, 
Okla, has leased the Grove Milling Co.’s prop- 
erty from W. E. Jones, is overhauling it and 
will operate it. Due to illness of Mr. Jones, 
the mill has not been operated for about two 
years. 


Fletcher, -Okla.—What is known locally as 
the Hamilton elevator burned at about 8 p. m., 
Oct. 28. The building, which had no grain in it 
at the time of the fire, was insured for $1,250. 
The elevator was owned and operated for a 
number of years by the late B. V. Hamilton and 
since his death had been sold to L. T. Lewis, of 
Roswell, N. M. 


El Reno, Okla.—The board of directors of the 
Canadian Mill & Elvtr. Co., in spite of attrac- 
tive offers from other cities, has voted to re- 
build its mill plant here (destroyed by fire 
last June, except the new concrete storage 
tanks, as reported at the time) provided the 


Farmers Ex- 


on the 


city will exempt the company from city taxes, 


for a period of five years. A special election 
has been called for Nov. 26 for the voters of 
the city to decide the question. A new eleva- 
tor work house is now under construction, as 
reported in the Oct. 23 Journals. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Scio, Ore.—The Scio Mill & Elvtr. 
to erect a new feed mill soon. 


Hartline, Wash.—Windstorm destroyed the 
building of the Farmers Union Grain Co. on 
Nov. 9. 


Spokane, Wash.—E. Somerville Johnston was 
recently elected pres. of the Spokane Grain 
Merchants Ass’n. 


Salem, Ore.—The Oregon sales tax, on 2% 
rate, which is similar to Washington and Idaho 
laws, has been passed. 


Kent, Wash.—William FE. Brandenburg is 
now in charge of the plant of the Kent Feed 
Co., following the resignation of E. F. Carl- 
berg. 

Moscow, Ida.—A sectional meeting of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n was held 
in this city on the evening of Nov. 25. Ar- 
rangements were in charge of Harry Bush. 


Seattle, Wash.—Dewey Leach, local mana- 
ger for Kerr Gifford & Co., is reported as 
slowly recovering from his severe illness, but 
it will be some time before he is able to take 
up his duties again. 


Co. plans 
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Uniontown, Wash.—Death came suddenly to 
J. J. Grief, manager of the Uniontown. Co-op. 
Warehouse Co, for years, on Noy. 11, who 
dropped dead from heart trouble at Lewiston, 
Ida. Mr. Grief was well known among grain 
men of this section. 


Lewiston, Ida.—Under the auspices of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n, a meet- 
ing of members in this section was scheduled 
for Nov. 26, at 6 p. m., at the Lewis-Clark Ho- 
tel, this city. Walter Mitchell and Volney Mil- 
ler had charge of the arrangements. 


Kent, Wash.—A new feed business has been 
established here in the old creamery building, 
where milling equipment has been installed, to 
be operated under the name of Sunrise Mills. 
E. F. Carlberg, former manager of the Kent 
Feed Co., Al Playford and Bruce Shuman, all 
having feed experience, are interested in the 


new venture, 
Portland, Ore.—Retirement of George Albers, 
chairman of the board of Albers Bros. Milling 


Co., from active participation 
announced. He will, however, retain his post as 
chairman of the board and director of the 
parent organization, the Carnation Co. Albers 
founded the company 40 years ago. He has 
gradually handed over active management of 


in business is 


affairs to Alfred M. Ghormley, pres. of the 
milling company.—F. K. H. 
The Dalles, Ore.—Due te difficulties over rail 


facilities at the Diamond Mill, 
Gifford & Co., Inc., 
mill will 


owned by Kerr- 
it is uncertain whether the 
be re-opened as contemplated. The 


plant is served by a spur of The Dalles & 
Southern Railroad, which is being abandoned 
by its owners, the county taking custody of 


the line for non-payment of taxes. The mill, 
which has a daily capacity of 500 barrels, would 
give work to about 20 men, 


Portland, Ore.—When recent rulings of the 
Internal Revenue Dept. disclosed that deprecia- 
tion could not be taken on buildings owned but 
located on leased ground beyond the term of 
the lease, the Oregon Feed Dealers Ass’n got 
into action, as a result of which it may be pos- 
sible for grain and feed dealers on the Southern 
Pacific Lines of this state to obtain longer 
leases than annual ones, as now prevail. With 
only one year leases, depreciation would have 
to be taken the first year and not spread over 
the life of the building, according to the ruling 
mentioned. 


Olympia, Wash.—A supplement to the Wash- 
ington State Tax Commission’s bulletin No. 
35 is, in part, as follows: ‘Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Gross earnings from sales 
made in interstate or foreign commerce are 
not deductible by the produce jobber [includ- 
ing grain dealers]. The compensation received 
by persons engaged in business within the 
state for the performance of services which are 
only incidentally related to foreign or inter- 
state commerce is not deductible since a tax 
measured by such compensation is not a direct 
burden upon foreign or interstate commerce. 

. Gross earnings means the gross proceeds 
of sales less the amount of the purchase price 
paid for the products mentioned without any 
deductions on account of labor costs, interest, 
discounts paid, demurrage, handling charges, 
freight, delivery costs, taxes or any other ex- 
pense paid as part of the overhead of the 
produce jobber.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Conneautville, Pa.—The mill building and 
contents owned by L. A. Glessman were dam- 
aged by fire caused by spontaneous combustion 
in distillers’ grain on Oct. 28. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Redfield, S. D.—The James Valley Elvtr., 
operated by Mr. Bohn, has been closed for the 
rest of the season. 


Meckling, S. D.—Steel, Simon & Co. are just 
completing the building of a 10,000-bu. ear corn 
elevator. The plant has a pit for dumping 
ear corn, in a driveway equipped with an over- 
head truck lift. An ear corn leg elevates the 
corn to a conveyor belt at the top of the 
house. Another conveyor belt under the bins 
carries the grain to a hammer mill where it is 
ground, then elevated to bins over the drive- 
way, for loading into trucks for delivery to the 
company’s feeding lots. Two 5-h.p. motors, two 
3-h.p. and one 30-h.p., make up the power 
units. A Clow-Winter Head Drive is used on 
the leg. W. A. Klinger, Inc., has the contract. 
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Grcton, S. D.—New legs and mechanical 
equipment were intsalled here at the National- 
Atlas Elvtr. Co.’s elevator. T. E. Ibberson 
Co. had the contract. 

Burke, S. D.—The Updike Grain Corp., of 
Omaha, has taken over the local elevator of 
the Nye-Jenks Grain Co. John Smizer, for- 
mer manager, will remain as manager for the 
new owners. 

Flandreau, S. D.—A sentence of six months 
in the state reformatory was given to three 
youths who stole $50 from the local elevator of 
the Monarch Elvtr. Co., but the sentence was 
suspended on promise of good behavior and 
return of the stolen money. 

Lebanon, S. D.—The Lebanon Equity Ex- 
change’s elevator, together with 20,000 bus. of 
grain, burned early in the morning of Nov. 9; 
loss, $25,000. The fire was of unknown origin. 
Bud Zwaber, of Aberdeen, S. D., who was 
sleeping in the office of the elevator at the 
time, was burned to death. 


SOUTHEAST 


Milton, W. Va.—The Harshbarger Milling Co. 
sustained damage to its electrical equipment 
on Nov. 1. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—An office and warehouse 
have been opened in this city by the Toledo 
Grain & Milling Co., of Toledo, O. Grain, feed 
and flour are handled here. 


TENNESSEE 


Etowah, Tenn.—The Farmers Milling Co. has 
been bot from the Carl Center Estate by A. T. 
Brown, who is remodeling the mill and equip- 
ping it with the latest feed mill machinery, 
and will manufacture flour also. The business 
will be known as the Brown Bros. Milling Co. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The West Tennessee Grain 
Co. has purchased the old Pok—-A-Dot Mill & 
Grain Co. property here from the Manhattan 
Savings Bank for $20,000. The West Tennessee 
Co. has occupied the property since last De- 
cember. The plant contains 18,000 square feet 
with a grain elevator of 20,000-bus. capacity. 
The new owners will retail and wholesale grain 
and hay. 


TEXAS 


Lubbock, Tex.—The Tillery-Simms Grain Co., 
of this place, which has been organized some 
time, has been incorporated; capital stock, 


Moffett Studios 
John J. Coffman, newly appointed general man- 
ager of E. W. Bailey & Co.’s Chicago office 


$1,000; incorporators: John T. Simms, Mrs. 
Burnelle Tillery and Mrs. Beulah V. Simms. 

Ft. Worth, Tex.—The daughter of Royce T. 
Dorsey, of the Dorsey Grain Co., this city, 
Miss Anna Lynn Dorsey, was married on Noy. 
18 to James A. Dacus, of Washington, D. C., 
who is connected with the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 


WISCONSIN 


Dorchester, Wis.—A one-ton feed mixer has 
been installed at the plant of Sauter Bros. 

Medford, Wis.—Peter Bootzin has had a half- 
ton feed mixer installed in the mill he operates. 

Genoa City, Wis.—The Producers & Con- 
sumers Co. recently installed a 1%-ton teed 
mixer, 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The- Jos. Schlitz Brewing 
Co. is installing a 750-bus. Hess Drier in its 
barley elevator. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—A 2-ton capacity feed mixer 
has been installed at the local plant of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Mondovi, Wis.—The Mondovi Co-op. Equity 
Ass’n has improved its mill equipment by the 
addition of a one-ton feed mixer. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee cash grain 
markets will be broadcast daily hereafter over 
station WCCO Minneapolis, at 2:57 p. m. 

Evansville, Wis.—Green & Co., incorporated; 
capital stock, 100 shares, no par value; incor- 
porators: EB. 2d. and J. Be Green; to dora 
grain and feed business. As reported in the 
Oct. 23 Journals, the company has bot an 
elevator at this point. 

Genesee Depot, Wis.—The grain elevator, 
feed, lumber and hardware business of the 
C. H. Fintel Co. has been sold to Edward Per- 
kins, the new owner taking possession Mar. 1. 
Peter C. Fintel founded the business in 1884, 
buying grain elevators and lumber yards at this 
point and at North Prairie. After his death his 
two sons formed Fintel Bros., in 1887. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The William O. Goodrich 
Co. (owned by the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co.) started the processing of soybeans about 
two weeks ago at its plant here, reported in 
the Journals last number as having recently 
been re-opened. Additional machinery has been 
added for handling soybeans as well as flax- 
seed. The daily capacity of the plant is about 
4,000 bus. . 

Manitowoc, Wis.—Construction of an elevator 
here for the Rahr Malting Co., for the storage 
of ‘barley and malt, has been started by the 
McKenzie-Hague Co., Inc. The plant will con- 
sist of 24 bins arranged in pairs, with inner- 
spaced and outer-spaced bins. It also includes 
the installation of a leg, scales, platform, ele- 
vator, stairs, and a system of galleries to the 
malt plants No. 2 and No. 3. The bins are 
approximately 125 feet high, with steel hopper 
bottoms. It is planned that this will be com- 
pleted, ready for the receiving of grain, anout 
Dec. 15. 


Operation of Corn Roll of 
Moisture Meter 


If the corn roll of a Tag-Heppenstall mois- 
ture meter is operating properly very few hand 
manipulations of the roll are required during a 
moisture testing operation. If the idler roll 
does not turn freely and it is necessary to ro- 
tate it repeatedly by hand during the time a 
hopperful of corn is being discharged, the mo- 
tions of the needle are likely to be so erratic 
at times that the operator may be in doubt as 
to what needle reading he should record. 

In a particular case hand manipulation of the 
corn roll was reduced to a relatively negligible 
amount by reducing the pressure of the bake- 
lite against the idler roll. This was accom- 
plished by reducing the spring tension slightly. 
The normal pressure of the bakelite against the 
power driven roll can be maintained by means 
of a separate spring, if necessary, to keep the 
finely corrugated roll clean. If hand manipu- 
lation of the corn roll is made negligible a 
smoother action of the needle will become ap- 
parent and will result in eliminating some of 
the uncertainty that may be otherwise involved 
in determining the needle reading for the rec- 
ord, according to the Grain Division of the 
Buro of Agricultural Economics. 


Confirmation 


Blanks 


Simple - Complete - Safe 


If you would avoid trade disputes 
and differences, and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirma- 
tion blanks. You retain tissue copy, 
sign and send original dnd duplicate 
to customer. He signs and returns 
one and retains the other. 


This places the entire burden for 
any misunderstanding of your inten- 
tions upon the other party and pro- 
tects you against the expensive mis- 
interpretation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations 
makes for safer business. Spaces are 
provided for recording all essential 
conditions of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, 
bound with pressboard and wire 
stitched, size 54%4x8”. Order Form 
No. 6 CB. Weight, 9 oz. Price 75c; 
three copies $2.00, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
CONSOLIDATED 
332 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name ;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the oes 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
434 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 


Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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tices of the wholesale grain, field seeds and feedstuffs trades. 


Crop Lien.—Lien of cropping contract on 
cropper’s share of grain is not security 
generally for payment of damages arising 
from cropper’s breach of contract.—Fitz- 
gerald v. Kaiser. A Court of Min- 
nesota. 260 N. W. 


Federal ere of Dealers.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture held without authority 
to regulate price to be paid by Massa- 
chusetts milk dealers to producers in Ver- 
mont either under commerce clause of Con- 
stitution or under Agricultural Adjustment 
Act—Seven Oaks Co. v. United States. 
U. S. District Court, Massachusetts. 10 
Fed. Supp. 995. 

AAA.—Taxing statute which is intended 
to and will produce substantial revenue is 
not invalidated by ulterior motive, even 
tho such motive is to effect ulterior ends 
which, considered apart, were beyond law- 
makers’ constitutional power to realize by 
direct legislation—Vogt & Sons v. Roth- 
ensies, Collector of Internal Revenue. U.S. 


District Court, Pennsylvania. 11 Fed. 
Supp. 225 

Warehousemen.—Statute requiring suit 
on grain warehouseman’s bond to be 


brought by board of railroad commissioners 
as trustee held inapplicable to action 
against surety on bond to recover on cause 
of action which arose before enactment of 
statute (Laws 1927; Comp. Laws 1913).— 
State of North Dakota on relation of Frank 


Coan v. Plaza Hquity Elevator Co. and 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. Su- 
261.N. W. 


preme Court of North Dakota. 
46. 


Brokers.—In customer’s action against 
broker for closing out account on depletion 
of margins, where broker had client’s home 
address as well as business address, 
whether telegram sent to business address 
at 5:44 p. m., but not received until 9:45 
next morning, was sufficient, and whether 
customer, who remitted check at 10:20 
a. m., responded thereto with reasonable 
alacrity, held for jury.—Lewis v. McCrone. 
Supreme Court of Michigan. 261 N. W. 
546. 


Bill of Sale of Crop-—Where farmer buy- 
ing fertilizer gave as security for payment 
a bill of sale covering one-half of wheat 
crop growing or to be planted during year, 
and thereafter, btit before recording bill of 
sale, he placed the fertilizer and planted 
the wheat, bill of sale could not become 
operative as against farmer’s creditors, ex- 
cept those existing before execution of bill 
of sale and those who became creditors 
after it was recorded.—_In re Cook. Dis- 
trict Court, Maryland. 9 Fed. Supp. 764. 


Dealer Regulation Invalid.—Ordinance 
requiring retailers selling coal within city 
to maintain coalyards therein, and designed 
to prevent deception in weight and kind of 
coal, held to deny due process contrary to 
Fourteenth Amendment, where enforce- 
ment of ordinance would destroy business 
of retail coal dealer located about one-half 
mile outside city, and where city was not 
thereby inconvenienced as regards inspec- 
tion of coal—May. Coal & Grain Co. v. 
Kansas City, Mo. District Court, Western 
District of Missouri. 10 Fed. Supp. 792. 

Injury by Fumigant.—Grain elevators 
consisting of cireular tanks, each 100 ft. 
tall, holding 45,000 bus. of grain, held cov- 
ered by statute requiring ventilation to re- 
move fumes and vapors from place where 


employes are required to work. In em- 
ploye’s action for loss of health caused by 
lack of ventilation in employer’s grain ele- 
vator whereby fumes deleterious to health 
accumlated from carbon tetrachloride used 
in treating grain, if jury predicated recov- 
ery solely on violation of ventilating stat- 
ute, defense of assumption of risk was not 
available-—Steve Clark v. Banner 
Co. Supreme Court of Minnesota. 
N. W. 596. 


Attachment of Shipment.—Bank which 
obtained possession of B/L indorsed in 
blank by shipper accompanied by draft and 
invoice acquired all title, coupled with 
power of jus disponendi, which shipper had 
before parting with possession of such doc- 
uments; and person who paid draft and 
received B/L and invoice acquired all 
rights of bank and could replevy goods, 
without making demand therefor, from of- 
ficer who had attached them as property of 
another. Goods shipped under order B/L 
accompanied by sight draft drawn on per- 
son whom carrier was directed to notify 
are not attachable by creditors of either 
shipper or notify party, while B/L is out- 
standing. — Quigley v. Wiley. Supreme 
Court of Vermont. 179 Atl. 206. 
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Rodent Extermination and 


Control 


By C. K. Stewart, 
before National Safety Council 


I recently read of three children whose deaths 
were caused by eating poison set for rats. Such 
deaths are preventable. 

As far back as civilization can be traced, the 
human being has always been molested with 
the rodent pest. People would be astounded if 
they had concrete knowledge of the millions 
of dollars of foodstuffs consumed and destroyed 
by rats and mice. The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Buro of Biological Survey esti- 
mate that there are two rats for every human 
being in this country. In order to live, each rat 
must consume at least $2 worth of food material 
a year. 

In food deposits, such as grocery stores, ware- 
houses, they destroy a great deal more food 
than they consume. In eating food, a rat sits 
on its hind legs, holds the foodstuff between its 
forepaws and bites thru the middle. If he likes 
the flavor, he eats the greater part of it, but 
always leaves a piece at each end. A full grown 
rat, or ten full grown mice, will eat and waste 
a pint of wheat in twenty-four hours, or the 
equivalent in other foodstuffs. 

The majority of rat poisons depend either 
upon strychnine, arsenic, or phosphorus for the 
poison element. These poisons suffer little de- 
terioration on exposure, and remain dangerous 
to children and domestic animals indefinitely. 
For this reason they are not recommended for 
rat extermination. 

Farmers Bulletin 1533, entitled “Rat Control,’ 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
discusses the merits of red squill as a raticide, 
however, only the subject of red squill powder 
is considered, admitting the difficulty of main- 
taining evenness of toxicity and eliminating the 
bitter unpalatable taste. This development, how- 
ever, was the beginning of a new era in rodent 
control work, and although our results with the 
use of the powder were not too successful, it 
gave us the assurance that we were on the right 
track, and from that time on we experimented 
with red squill preparations. 
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Now we have a liquid concentrate of red 
squill, a product which conforms to the exact- 
ing requirements of the ideal raticide. 

A process has been developed whereby only 
the toxic red squill is utilized; this liquid con- 
centrate assures a minimum lethal dose and if 
rats or mice nibble only a small part of the 
bait, they cannot live. In our extermination of 
rodents, particularly where foodstuffs, humans, 
domestic animals and poultry are concerned, the 
results attained thru the use of this concentrate 
were very effective. 


The Supreme Court on Noy. 
administration until Nov. 26 to file a brief 
in the suit by the rice millers for an in- 
junction restraining collection of the proc- 
essing tax. 

Taxes paid by one soap manufacturer of 
Cincinnati during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1935, amounted to over $11,300,000 


18 granted the 


against $3,800,000 for the preceding year, and 
$2,117,000 the year before that. 


Forecast for 1935 - - WET 
You can still be - - - DRY 


and on the safe side by using 


GRAIN DRIER 


WITHOUT A BOILER 


seat Matis a is 


RANDOLPH 


Standard equipment of the 
world’s largest Flour Mills, 
Grain Elevators and Feed Man- 
ufacturers. 


Write for Catalog. 


0. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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The Central Western Shippers Advisory 
Board will meet Dec. 10 at Casper, Wyo. 


The Ohio Valley Shippers Advisory 
Board will meet Dec. 10 at the Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont—vThe canal will 
continue open until the middle of December, 
altho insurance rates increase Dec. 1. 


Barge Line traffic on the upper Missis- 
sippi has been the heaviest since 1928. Ca- 
pacity loads have been taken in 1935, the 
southward trips consisting of grain and 
beet pulp. 

Cars loaded with grain and grain products 
during the week ending Nov. 9, as reported 
by the Ass’n of American Railroads, to- 
taled 30,592, against 27,266 during the like 
week of 1934. 


The North Atlantic Continent conference 
contract rate on linseed oil-cake in bags 
now tariffed at 16 cents per 100 up to Dec. 1 
will advance to 18 cents for January on ship- 
ments to Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Amster- 
dam. 


Portland, Ore.—The river steamer “The 
Balges,” carrying two hundred tons of 
sacked wheat, inaugurated a new truck-boat 
service for transportation of wheat from In- 
land Empire points in Washington to Port- 
land terminals—F. K. H. 


Constitutionality of the motor carrier act 
is to be tested in the Supreme Court, the 
government and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission filing a brief in the suit by 
J. E. Rayburn vy. Lon A. Smith and others 
in which the Texas Commission questions 
the validity of sec. 227 of the act. 


After delivering a cargo of wheat for Kerr, 
Gifford & Co., at Mobile, the steamer Suweid 
from Portland, Ore., arranged to return to 
the Pacific Coast with 2,000 tons of soybean 
oil meal and a lot of oyster shell from New 
Orleans, when the Gulf Intercoastal Confer- 
ence filed objections with the shipping board 
buro that a tariff had not been filed. The 
booking is said to have been at $4.50 a ton, 
whereas the conference rate is $5.50. 


Payment of customs duties by railroad 
companies for shippers’ account may be 
stopped as the result of a recommendation 
by the co-ordinator of transportation. The 
Southern Ports Foreign Freight Com/ite 
has placed the question on its docket 1695. 
Under present tariff rules the rail carriers 
are privileged to advance ocean freight, cus- 
toms duties and charges, wharfage, storage, 
handling and custom house brokerage fees 
on import traffic. Railroads serving North 
Atlantic ports do not advance customs du- 
ties. 

Duluth, Minn—The Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation and the Minnesota-Atlantic Tran- 
sit Co. have announced closing date for their 
navigation season as Nov. 30. Very little grain 
is being chartered for shipment in the re- 
maining time. Only a small tonnage is under 
contract for movement of Canadian grain to 
Duluth. There is a possibility that a splurge 
may develop early in December before the 
season ends. The wheat rate to Buffalo is 
2% to 2%c by boat. The all rail rate is 
much higher—F. G. C. 


The Continental Grain Co. has taken a 
stock interest in the newly organized Bulk 
Carriers Corporation, which has filed a tar- 
iff setting up rates for handling of such com- 
modities as grain, lumber, sulphur, etc., in 
the intercoastal trade from and to Atlantic 
gulf ports. Bulk Carriers Corporation has 
acquired the steamers Oregon and Wiscon- 
sin from the States Steamship Corporation 
and is reported dickering for several Nelson 


Line steamers. The new tariff sets up an 
eastbound grain rate of $5.50 per ton on 500 
ton lots and $4.75 per ton on 2,500-ton lots. 


The lower soybean export rates to the east 
are embraced in C.F.A. docket 28206. The 
proposal calls for emergency handling to 
put the eastern carriers in position to com- 
pete with the more favorable rate on soy 
beans to the gulf. The rate to gulf is 22% 
cents based on 11% cents from Illinois 
common points to St. Louis and an 11- 
cent export rate from St. Louis to the gulf. 
The North Atlantic-Continent conference 
steamship lines are arranging to offer ac- 
tive competition for the heavy soy bean 
traffic that is expected to flow to Europe 
this winter. The conference has decided 
to apply regular minimum grain rates on 
soy beans when moving in bulk. This will 
make the rate to Hamburg 10 cents per 
100 pounds. 

Duluth, Minn.—Shipping operations have 
taken on more life, but nothing like it used to 
be in olden times, when the navigation went 
into the last stretch for the windup. A good 
many boats are already laid up in their winter 
berths and this led to a tightening up in boat 
carriers. Vessel owners reported the rate to 
unload wheat at Buffalo 3c and expect it will 
go higher before closing time. Boats under 
contract to load grain for final trips are re- 
porting daily and it is expected that 7,000,000 
bus. will move out in the closing week. This 
will leave plenty of storage space to take care 
of the winter’s receipts. Not much Canadian 
wheat is to be moved here for storage for mill- 
ing account during the remainder of the lake 
shipping season. Ice is commencing to form 
in slips and on the Wisconsin side it is reported 
five to six inches thick. So far it is easily 
broken up with vessel movement.—F. C. 


Decisions and New Complaints 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commission: 
No. 26854, Western Terminal Plevator Co. v. 
Cc. R. I& P. By the Commission. Wheat, 
points in Kansas to Minneapolis, Minn., mis- 
routed by the Rock Island. Defendants au- 
thorized to waive collection of outstanding un- 
dercharges. Shinments moved between June 25 

and July 14, 1931, inclusive. 
No. 26834, A. Bender & Sons v. C. C. C. & 
Charges collected. two 


St. Bee By “division <3: 
carloads, grain, Cleves and St. Bernard, O., to 
Newport. Ky., in September. 1931, found inappli- 
eable. Found that the applicable rates were a 
switching charge of $8.10 a car for the service 
performed by the C. C. C. & St. L. and 8 cents 
a 100 pounds performed by the L. & N., and 
that the applicable rate for the service per- 
formed by the L. & N. was unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeded $12.50 a car. Repa- 
ration of $55.20 awarded 


Retain Regional Car Service 


Directors 

Meeting at the Union League Club, Chicago, 
Noy. 19, nearly 200 members of the various 
shippers advisory boards informed the railroad 
presidents attending that they were unanimously 
in favor of retaining the district managers of 
the car service division. The shippers felt that 
the $175,000 it costs the railroads annually to 
maintain the district offices is well spent, in 
holding traffic against the highways and getting 
more service out of the rolling stock. 

J. J. Pelley, pres. of the Ass’n of American 
Railroads, said he and his associates had been 
amazed at the storm of protest raised by the 
mere mention of the possibility of the discharge 
of these men. He said that, had he known 
about the disturbance that talk was to cause, it 
would never have started. He added that, in 
the future, should the association seek to make 
changes in the set-up of the car service division, 
whether for reasons of economy or otherwise, 
the regional boards would be consulted. 

A resolution was adopted asking the railroads 
to set up an organization at Washington that 
would render decisions promptly at all times 
on questions submitted by the various shippers 
boards, with right to appeal from such deci- 
sions to the pres. of the Ass’n of American 
Railroads. 
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Industrial Traffic League 
Defines 


The grain trade was honored at the annual 
meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League by the election of Walter R. Scott 
to the presidency. Mr. Scott is sec’y and 
transportation commissioner of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. 


Edward F. Lacey, who has been actively 
engaged in the work of the League for nearly 
20 years, was chosen executive sec’y to suc- 
ceed Joseph H: Beek. This is a deserved 
promotion for Mr. Lacey, who has thrown 
himself in heart and soul into the advance- 
ment of all the activities of the Chicago office. 

The following were elected to the execu- 


'Consignee'' 


tive com’ite: William P. Libby, R. C. Ful- 
bright, H. D. Rhodehouse, H. J. Wagner, 
J. W. Bingham, J. A. Coakley, J. P: Haynes, 


J. S. Marvin, G. A. Blair, M. M. Emmert, 
F. B. Townsend, E. A. Jack, A. J. Sevin, 
Be GoNettles: Leh Orn hats a avisn seme. 
Burwell, R. B. Coapstick, R. R. Luddecke, 
H. K. Faye. 


The car demurrage and storage com’ite re- 
ported success in its attempts to have adopted 
a new note to rule 4-E so as to exempt ship- 
pers from charges for telegraphic informa- 
tion on cars when the shipper’ had himself 
issued the hold over order. and when a note 
to the effect that “no such notice is desired” 
was made on the B/L. It asked approval 
of this action, which had already been ap- 
proved by the executive com’ite. The meet- 
ing voted such approval. Along the same lines, 
the com’ite said it had objected to a ruling 
that a telephone notice was a “wire notice” 
in the meaning of the rule and that the A. 
A. R. com’ite had agreed that “wire notice” 
would hereafter be interpreted to mean no- 
tice by telegraph. That action, having had 
the approval of the executive com’ite, was 
also approved by the meeting. 


A new note to rule 9-G, defining the word 


Pres.-Elect W. 


R. Scott, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“consignee” in connection with “in care of .. .” 


shipments was also approved. It read: 

_For the purpose of this rule, the term ‘‘con- 
signee’’ means the party to whom a shipment 
is consigned; except, when he notifies this 
railroad, in writing, that a party in whose care 
the shipment is consigned, or to whom it is 
ordered for delivery, is the absolute or quali- 
fied owner thereof and responsible for all 
freight and other charges, in which event 
such party will be considered as consignee 
after car has arrived at destination shown in 
the B/L. 


J. S. BROWN, manager of the Transpor- 
tation Department of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, as chairman of the auditing com’ite 
reported that the receipts of the League in 
the fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1935, were $35,; 
538.11 and expenses $43,539.41, making the 
operations for the year show a deficit of $8,- 
001.30. 

It is planned to hold the next arinual meet- 
ing at New York Nov. 19 and 20. 


Preventing Dust Explosions 

From address by David J. Price, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture at National Safety Congress. 

Venting to Relieve Pressure.——Dust ex- 
plosions in grain-handling plants, particularly 
in grain elevators, have proved definitely the 
need for adequate venting areas in the con- 
struction of these plants. In one recent case 
proper venting area to relieve the pressure 
from an explosion in the workhouse of the 
elevator would have prevented the complete 
destruction of the top of the house. In another 
recent case the workhouse was saved from 
destruction by an adequate glass-venting area. 

The effectiveness of glass vents in this ex- 
plosion confirmed the tests by the chemical 
engineering division of the Buro of Chemistry 
and Soils. These tests have shown conclusively 
that it is possible to vent grain dust explosions 
without structural damage. Our engineers rec- 
ommend that for satisfactory venting of dust 
explosions in grain elevators not less than 1.25 
square feet of venting area be provided for each 
100 cubic feet of space (1 sq. ft. to 80 cu. ft.). 
The application of this principle should be em- 
bodied in all new construction of grain-han- 
dling plants. 


Removal of Foreign Material from Grain. 
—The desirability ot removing foreign mate- 
rial from grain upon receipt at the grain ele- 
vator or milling plant has been forcibly demon- 
strated by several recent explosions in grain 
elevators. The investigation of these explo- 
sions indicated that the dust clouds had been 
ignited by sparks from metal particles in the 
grain. It is a difficult problem to prevent 
foreign material from entering equipment in 
grain-handling operations. Screens of 1% to 
2-inch mesh, when placed in the gratings over 
receiving pits, have in many instances stopped 
large pieces of metal from entering pits with 
the grain, and the use of such screens should 
be given practical consideration. The practical 
value of magnetic separators in the grain-han- 
dling sections of the plant should be given 
further attention, and methods should be de- 
veloped for the removal of any metal that may 
drop into the grain while it is being handled. 


Value of Closed Storage Bins.—The value 
of closed bins and the undesirability of inter- 
connections between storage bins are definitely 
indicated by the recent explosions in grain- 
handling plants. Open storage bins and bins 
with direct connections permit the rapid spread 
or propagation of flame over the tops of the 
bins and thereby extend the violence of the ex- 
plosion. Preventing the spread of fire from 
one storage bin to another is of prime impor- 
tance and should be given thorough considera- 
tion. 


Static electricity has appeared as one of 
the prominent causes of dust explosions, and 
considerable attention has been given to the 
development of control methods of this hazard. 
Proyision should be made for the removal of 
static charges on all types of mechanical equip- 
ment handling combustible dusts or operating 
at points in the plant where these dusts are 
present. 
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Chicago, Ill—At a recent meeting of the 
stockholders of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. a 
plan for the recapitalization of the company 
was approved. 
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Chicago, Ill—Mrs. Irma Folwell, wife of 
R. H. Folwell, head of Folwell Engineering 
Co., prominent grain elevator engineers, died 
suddenly Noy. 21. 


Advertising creates sales volume, and low- 
ered manufacturing costs result. Thus, in- 
stead of increasing the price, advertising has 
actually lowered the price you would pay 
if this business building force were not em- 
ployed.—M. J. Blair. 


Wichita, Kan.—The outlook for generat 
repairs and also for new building looks very 
encouraging for 1936. If wheat and weather 
conditions continue to improve the Plains 
country will witness an enormous amount of 
building and improving —Hi Ames. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A new 32-page catalog, 
No. 1519, has been completed by Link-Belt 
Co. on its line of single, double and triple 
reduction herringbone-gear speed reducers 
for large speed ratios, and heavy and shock 
loads. A copy of this catalog will be sent 
readers of the Journal who write the com- 
pany direct. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—We are of the opin- 
ion that there will be a considerable quantity 
of elévator improvement next year. This 
conviction is based on the fact that interest 
in this class of work has held up unusually 
long this season, and new work is contem- 
plated at this time and for early next year.— 
F. L. Hague, McKenzie-Hague Co. 


New York, N. Y.—The general improve- 
ment in business activity, noted during the 
past four months, continued thru October 
and the first half of November, according to 
the regular monthly survey of business condi- 
tions by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. More than seasonal increases were made 
during October, compared with September, 
in motor vehicle production, machine tool 
orders, building and engineering contract 
awards, electric power output, bituminous 
coal production, textile activity, and rail ship- 
ments. 


Trade practice conference rules establish- 
ing certain fair trade standards for the fire 
extinguishing appliance manufacturing in- 
dustry have been approved by the Federal 
Trade Commission. These rules were ap- 
proved under the Commission’s trade prac- 
tice conference procedure upon application 
of the Chemical Fire Extinguisher Ass’n, 
Inc. As proposed by the industry and ap- 
proved by the Commission, the rules are of 
the Group I class prohibiting unfair methods 
of competition. The industry embraces all 
manufacturers of equipment and appliances 
for fire fighting except automatic sprinkler 
systems and motor fire apparatus. 


Vancouver, B. C.—For many years there 
has been a general demand here, and at 
other Canadian ports, that the administra- 
tion of port affairs be taken out of politics. 
It was hoped that after the Gibb Report was 
completed the change would be made, but 
it is apparent neither the government nor 
the opposition was very anxious to make 
such a clean sweep politically as the Report 
suggested. With the appointment of C. D. 
Howe, grain elevator engineer, as Minister 
of Marine, as well as Minister of Railways 
and Canals, port interests have taken new 
hope, believing the Hon. Mr. Howe has dif- 
ferent ideas, and the courage to put them 
into effect. 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 4%4x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 

Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
4144x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 

Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1927) For 
the milling and flour trades. 77 pages, 
3%,x6 inches. Cloth bound. Price $2.00. 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 9th _ edi- 
tion revised for provision and _ grain 
trades. 148 pages, 4144x534 inches. Cloth 
$3.50. 


A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition 
with Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru 
use of five-letter words, any two of which 
may be sent as one. In English. Price, 
$20.00. 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in cablegrams. 8%x1l0% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 

Peerless Grain Code for international 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price $85.00. 

Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 6%x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 

Riverside Flour Code, Improved (5 let- 
ter revision): Sixth edition. For use’ in 
domestic and export trade. Size 6x7 
inches, 304 pages. Bound in flexible 
leather, $12.50. 

All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


require little of your time for filing, 
and contain spaces for all the neces- 
sary information in the order which 
assure prompt attention on the part 
of the claim agent. They increase and 
hasten your return by helping you 
to prove your claims and by helping 
the claim agent to justify payment. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 

B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Transit. 

C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in Transit. 

D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Furnishing Cars. 

E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 originals 
and 100 duplicates, a two-page index, 
instructions and summary showing 
just which claims have not been paid, 
and four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are well bound in three 
books, as follows: 


411-A contains 100 sets all 
Price, $2.00. Weight 3 lbs. 


411-E contains 100 sets all 
Price, $2.00. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 Form 
B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 Form &. 
Price, $2.00. 
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Greenville, Miss—The Harbison Feed & 
Seed Co. has moved into a new warehouse. 

Salinas, Cal—The Germain Seed & Plant 
Co. has established a branch warehouse and 
business office here. 

Alhambra, Cal—Mary Winslow Johan- 
sen, who operated the seed business found- 
ed by her husband 30 years ago, died 
Nov. 3. 

Marysville, Cal—The Ferry-Morse Seed 
Co. has sold 630 acres of its land in Yolo 
County to a San Francisco company for 
$265,000. 

San Francisco, Cal—The time and place 
of the annual meeting of the Pacific States 
Seedsmen’s Ass’n will soon be set by the 
directors. 

Grimes, Ia.—The Hi-Bred Corn Co. is ex- 
perimenting with the growing of hybrid seed 
corn in Argentina this winter for planting in 
Iowa in 1936, in an attempt to gain time. 

Newaygo, Mich—Condon Bros. have 
shipped three 60,000-pound carloads of seed 
beans, are employing 35 persons here, and 
this season will pay out $25,000 to growers. 

Kansas City, Mo.—John L. Peppard, pres. 
of the Peppard Seed Co., was sadly be- 
reaved Nov. 11 by the death of his wife, 
Dorothy Reid Peppard, after a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Mrs. Peppard was 44 years 
of age. 

New York, N. Y.—October receipts of 
flaxseed were 502,000 bus. Shipments of 
clover seed amounted to 12,344 bus., com- 
pared with 984 in October, 1934, according 
to the Dept. of Information & Statistics 
of the Produce Exchange. 


Chicago, Ill—The Robert More Co. has 
been ordered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to discontinue the unfair practice 
of selling seeds on a promise of a reward 
to agents, until the concern actually does 
furnish such premium or reward. 


Ames, Ia.—The heavy yields of Iowealth 
hybrid corn have led to use of Iowealth fields 
in several of the county corn husking contests. 
Steps are being taken by the breeders of 
lowealth this year to have fields in every county 
suitable for a corn husking contest next fall. 


Williamsport, Pa—Harry Chaapel, found- 


er of Chaapel’s Seed Store, died Nov. 7, 
after an illness of three weeks, aged 79 
years. He established a florist business 58 
years ago, and the present seed business 23 
years ago. He is survived by his wife, 
daughter and son, R. C. Chaapel. 

Grants Pass, Ore.—With seed cleaning 


more than two-thirds finished at the plant 
of the Josephine Growers Co-operative Ass’n, 
it is reported that the purity of the Ladino 
clover seed is considerably higher than last 
year’s. Over half the seed is “blue tag,” of 
the highest grade, which brings 65c a pound. 
—F. Kk. H. 


Shenandoah, Ia—The Henry Field Co. 
has been reorganized with the incorporation 
of the Henry Field Seed Co., immediately 
following the foreclosure of a bond issue of 
$186,000 out of the original $309,000 given 
to stockholders of the Henry Field Co. when 
organized in 1930. Elbert A. Read of Shen- 
andoah, trustee for the bondholders, was 
directed by the court to continue the busi- 
ness. The officers of the new company are: 
pres., Henry Field; vice-pres., John S. Nicol- 
son; treas., F. E. Tunnicliff; sec’y, Leona T. 
Nicolson. Wm. R. DeField, who came to 
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the Henry Field Co. as vice pres. in 1930, 
has severed his connection, and will devote 
his time to the chain of stores operated by 
Henry Field Stores, Inc., operating at Des 
Moines, Sioux Falls, Norfolk, York, Ft. 
Dodge, Eldora, and Iowa Falls. 


Portland, Ore-——The Oregon Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n recently adopted a resolution urg- 
ing that a state seed laboratory be estab- 
lished at Portland. It was brought out 
that seed shippers out of Portland were 
greatly handicapped due to the time it takes 
to receive purity tests from Corvallis. Loss 
of time and money have resulted from in- 
ability to get prompt service. The com’ite 
was unanimous that every possible effort 
should be made to establish a laboratory at 
Portland in addition to the one now in 
operation at Corvallis. 


Princeton, Ind.—A check-up on the effec- 
tiveness of the new method for controlling 
wild garlic was made in Gibson County dur- 
ing November by C. E. Skiver, of the 
Agronomy department of Purdue Univer- 
sity, assisted by county agent Roy Gwaltner. 
The control Method is simply one of plow- 
ing the land at the proper time of the year to 
prevent the plants from reproducing. Plow- 
ings in Gibson county have ranged from 
Nov. 15 to Mar. 1. The land is cropped 
the next year to some annual crop such as 
oats, corn, soybeans. There is little or no 
extra cost in carrying out this control meas- 
ure.—W. B. C. 


Minot, N. D.—The North Dakota State 
Seed Grain Show will be held here Mar. 11 
to 13 the directors recently decided. A seed 
school is to be held in connection with the 
coming show. A campaign will be made 
with the cooperation of such agencies as 
the state agricultural extension division, the 
state seed commissioner’s office, the Greater 
North Dakota Ass’n, and the agricultural 
departments of the Soo Line and Great 
Northern Railroads to promote tours to Mi- 
not to attend the show and the seed school. 
While the seed show is in progress here, the 
North Dakota Crop Improvement Ass’n, 
which is an organization of seed growers 
and dealers serving as one of the sponsoring 
organizations for the show, will hold its 
annual meeting in Minot. Dr. C. H. Hof- 
strand, Churchs Ferry, is pres. of this or- 
ganization. 


Lafayette, Ind.—During the year ending 
June 30, 1934, the state seed commissioner 
examined 1,139 samples of seeds and found 
14 per cent seriously misbranded, against 
19 per cent in. 1933 and 36 per cent in 
1925, last year’s misbrandings being the low- 
est since the seed law was enacted in 1921. 
Commissioner H. R. Kraybill finds that the 
quality of the seed could be improved by 
more thoro cleaning. Orchard grass con- 
tained on an average 28,847 weed seeds 
per pound, white clover 10,843, blue grass 
2,566 and alsike clover 2,214. Buckhorn 
plantain and curled dock were the principal 
noxious seeds in red clover; dodder’ and 
curled dock in the alfalfa, mustard and 
curled dock in the sweet clover. Buyers of 
seed will find the circular No. 205 of the 
agricultural experiment station very use- 
ful in checking the reliability of the con- 
cerns selling seeds whose names are given 
with their percentages of misbranding. 
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James Walter Carter has renewed his dis- 
missed suit against the Guffey coal act in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
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Indiana Seed Dealers Ass'n 


The new Indiana State Seed Dealers 
Ass’n will hold a meeting Dec. 4 at 10:30 
a. m. on the 7th floor of the Board of Trade 
building at Indianapolis for the purpose of 
perfecting a permanent organization, 

Those eligible for membership should get 
in touch with H. W. Cleveland, pres. of the 
McMahan Seed Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 

The Ass’n is being formed for the pur- 
pose of uniting the seedsmen of Indiana for 
mutual benefit and protection. Individuals, 
firms and corporations who handle seeds as 
a substantial part of their business may be- 
come active members. Any officer of the 
firm or corporation may represent the com- 
pany in the Ass’n. 


Prevalence of Hard Seeds 


Since the establishment of seed-testing labora- 
tories in the various states during the past 20 
years and the testing of agricultural seeds have 
become general, much information on the oc- 
currence of hard seeds has been obtained. 

The average percentage of hard seeds in the 
seed of Montana’s common legumes as deter- 
mined by the Montana Seed Testing Laboratory 
for the 12-year period, 1918-1929, was as fol- 
lows: alfalfa, 23.4; alsike clover, 14.2; red 
clover, 17.1; sweet clover, 30; and white clover, 
14.8. Thus it will be seen that the hard seeds 
in sweet clover averaged nearly a third more 
than those in alfalfa and twice as much as those 
in the other clovers. In the 1926 crop of seed 
the maximum hard-seed content of the lots 
tested in Montana was as follows: alfalfa, 72 
per cent; alsike clover, 28 per cent; red clover, 
47 per cent; sweet clover, 88 per cent; and 
white clover, 40 per cent. The average hard- 
seed content by years ranged from 15.3 per cent 
to 25.1 per cent. These figures indicate that 
the hard-seed problem in Montana is worthy of 
consideration. 

Detailed information is not available from other 
states but it is fair to expect that a similar con- 
dition exists in other seed-producing regions. 
Hechler in discussing the need for seed treat- 
ment, noted that alfalfa produced in Minnesota 
averaged 30 per cent hard seed while in indi- 
vidual cases it ran as high as 50 to 75 per cent, 
and that the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture found that hard-seed content of red 
clover to amount to as much as 20 to 50 per cent 
and that of white clover 20 per cent. He also 
stated that sweet clover contained a high per- 
centage of hard seed, the unhulled lots germi- 
nating 15 per cent or less and the hulled lots 
about 50 per cent. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in its weekly review declared that 
new N.R.A. legislation would impede the 
continuance of gains. “Legislation such as 
that under consideration would apply a stat- 
utory method to regulate hours and wages 
in private enterprise, thus preventing the 
attainment of the necessary degree of flex- 
ibility which must prevail if curtailment in 
production, employment, and _ purchasing 
power is to be avoided.” 


Directory 
_Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy, 
GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed Co., seed merchants. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Kellogg Seed Co., field seed merchants. 
PAULDING, O. 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Crabbs, 


Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux City Seed Co., seed merchants, 
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The International Grain Show 


Approximately 5,000 samples of corn, small 
grain, seeds, and hay have been listed for the 
competitions of the 1935 International Grain 
and Hay Show at Chicago by growers from 
35 states, six Canadian provinces, and Aus- 
tralia. 

The International Grain and Hay Show will 
be held in its 17th year as a feature of the 
International Live Stock Exposition which 
epens in Chicago next Saturday morning and 
will be in progress throughout the first week 
of December. 

Indicating the vast expanse of territory that 
will be represented by exhibits in this departt 
ment of the Exposition are the far separate 
sections of the continent from which entries 
have been received, extending from Texas on 
the south to Quebec on the north, and from 
Maryland and New York to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 


Seed Conservation Losses 


In purchasing seed wheat, oats, barley and 
flax last year, a total of 19,052,822 bus. was 
purchased at a cost of $16,842,052. Sales were 
made for cash to farmers who were able to 
purchase, and transfers were made to the relief 
administration of seed to be sold to relief clients 
of the Rural Rehabilitation Corporations in the 
several states. 

After the close of the planting season, grain 
for feed and seed were turned over to the Relief 
Administration and to the Soil Conservation 
Service. The seed donated to government agen- 
cies and sold for cash amounted to approxi- 
mately $7,100,000. In addition there remains on 
hand in terminal elevators approximately 4 mil- 
lion bus. of wheat, 2,600,000 oats, 200,000 bar- 
ley and 75,000 flax having a total market value 
of approximately $7,000,000. 

That the seed conservation program carried 
on last year by the AAA resulted in an admit- 
ted loss of around $3,000,000, with the probabil- 
ity that it will amount to a much greater figure, 
is disclosed in the report of that bureau on ex- 
penditures for removal and conservation of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities and drouth relief 
programs conducted since 1933. 


RED TOP CANE SEED 


Choice Thresher Run or Recleaned. 
Inquiries Solicited 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 


Over 20 Years’ Dependable Service 
San Antonio, Texas 


KELLOGG SEED COMPAN 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Red Clover Duty Not Reduced 


Chas. A. Heath discovered that the published 
list of grass seeds to be admitted to the United 
States from Canada did not meantion red clover, 
and confirmed this omission by a wire from 
Washington that “So far as we have been able 
to determine no reduction was made in duty 
on red clover imported into the United States 
from Canada; but duty on alfalfa, alsike, sweet 
clover, timothy and bluegrass has been reduced 
one-half. Duty on clover seed including alfalfa 
imported by Canada from the United States re- 
duced from three cents to two and a half cents 
on timothy from two cents to one cent.” 


A further reduction from - per 100 pounds 
or 25% will be granted by Canada under the 
most favored nation clause. 


The duties on seeds from Canada to the 
United States are cut 50%, to the following, 
per pound: Alfalfa, 4c; alsike clover, 4c; sweet 
clover, 2c; timothy, lc; and bluegrass, 2%c. 


Distinguishing Soybean Varieties 


Macoupin may be distinguished from mam- 
moth yellow soybean seed approximately two 
weeks after planting when a difference in the 
height of the plants, the hairyness of the stems, 
and the appearance of the cotyledons, makes the 
distinction possible. This may be done in a 
greenhouse at any time of the year. This test 
and the fact that the Department of Agriculture 
knows the source of the seed should make it 
possible to control further misrepresentation of 
these varieties. 


Thé mammoth yellow soybean is a popular 
variety in the southern states. This variety ma- 
tures in approximately 145 days. The Macou- 
pin variety is grown in central [linois and ma- 
tures in approximately 115 days, making it much 
inferior to mammoth yellow for southern pur- 
poses. Due to the similarity in the seed, this 
soybean got into the seed trade and was sold as 
mammoth yellow thruout the southern states. 
The Division of Seed Investigations, which ad- 
ministers the Federal Seed Act, has received 
many complaints from seed officials in Arkansas 
and Alabama. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US 


We Buy or Sell TIMOTHY, RED CLOVER, ALSIKE, 
ALFALFA, WHITE CLOVER, SWEET CLOVER. 


Submit Samples 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet overs Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 
St. Louis, Missouri 


FIELD SEEDS 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES 


SIOUX CITY SEED CO. 


Truck Service from the following warehouses: 
Sioux City- - - - - - Iowa 
Sioux Falls- - - - - =- So. Dak. 
Nebr. 
Iowa 
Mont. 
Iowa 
Minn, 
Minn. 


Samples Furnished On Request 


Norfolk’ - 

(Sacrolete) 8s ie ays 
Billings 

Algona - - - - - - 
Fairmont - - 

Albert Lea - - - - - = 


Tea Seed & 
Growers & Dependable Seed 


Green Semnas.,Oho 


A certain feeling of satisfaction 
dnd confidence goes with the plant- 
ing of O & M seeds. Their excel- 
lence, uniformity, dependability 
and yield have completely won 
over thousands who wouldn’t think 
of accepting a substitute. 


“Write for catalog and prices. 


Field Corn- Sweet Gorn 
Seed Oals- Garden Seed 


Grass Seed 
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Pea Moth Control 


The pea moth is a major pest threatening 
the pea industry of the Pacific Northwest. 

Growing seed peas or dried peas allows the 
insect to mature before the crop of peas is 
harvested. 

Rotation in large areas is recommended in dis- 
tricts devoted to production of seed and dry 
peas. 

Within the three counties of Washington in 
which the insect occurs at the present time peas 
are grown for four different purposes—produc- 
tion of canning, seed, fresh and split peas; con- 
sequently recommendations will vary according 
to localities. 


Hi “i Hill ived 


GRAIN TRADE OF CANADA gives the re- 
ceipts and shipments of grain at all points in 


Canada during the crop year ended July 31 and 


to the close of navigation in 1934. For each 
country station there is stated also the amount 
on hand. The yields of each crop each year 
for several years past in each province are stat- 


ed. Detailed information is given on the number 
of ears inspected and the grading, exports, 
prices, freight rates, insurance, and the grain 
production in the different countries of the 
world. By the Dominion Buro of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Ont.; paper, 222 pages; price 50 cents. 


THE RESETTLEMENT ADMINISTRATION 


is the title of a 28-page pamphlet by R. G. 
Tugwell, administrator, telling how the federal 
government will expend vast sums of public 


money to remove a, small percentage of the 
1,000,000 farm families lacking intelligence, to 
more fertile lands. How long after the govern- 
ment has‘settled the incompetents in their new 
location will it be before they revert to their 
congenital state of poverty? ‘Original cost of 
developing a community is paid by the Federal 
Government, but arrangement is made for re- 
payment,’ says Dr. Tugwell optimistically, 
“over a LONG period of years 


FOREMEN’S SAFETY CONFERENCES is 
the title of a publication issued by the policy- 
holders’ service buro of the Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co., giving suggestions on developing 
safety interest among foremen and offering a 
program for conferences, such as “‘The Rea- 
sons for Safety Work,’ “Using Facts to Pre- 
vent Accidents,” ‘“‘Getting the New Employe 
Started Right,’”’ ‘“‘Helping the Accident-Prone 
Employe,” “Getting the Department Behind 
the Foreman,’ ‘Value of Safeguarding Equip- 
ment,’ and “The Effect of Good Housekeep- 
ing on Safety and Operation.’’ The Metropol- 
itan Life Ins. Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


PROBLEMS of lowa Farmers Elevators are 
studied by Frank Robotka who points out 
that many have too few members, 23 per cent 
of the members had ceased farming in the 
neighborhood, and control is shifting from pro- 
ducers. Figures are given on producer mem- 
bership. The chapter on control of patronage 


contains valuable suggestions. In 1921 the 
farmers’ elevators handled about 42 per cent 
of the shipments, in 1931 50 per cent. In 1921 
the penalty clause had become a dead letter, 
only 73 out of 435 companies reporting it in 
their by-laws. No evidence of its use was ob- 


tained in the 1931 survey. Bulletin No. 321, 86 
pages; Agricultural Exp. Station of Iowa State 
College of Agriculture, Ames, Ia 


TERMINAL FREIGHT SERVICES AND AL- 
LOWANCES, in two volumes, contains chapters 
on terminal services in general, lighterage and 
floatage, elevation of grain, trap or ferry car 
service, ground and port storage, terminal sior- 
age, specific services, switching, switching and 
spotting allowances, miscellaneous switching ar- 
rangements, cartage and drayage allowances, 
weighing rules and charges, and special types 
of traffic, valuable to traffic managers and users 
of rail transportation of freight, by G. Lloyd 
Wilson, assistant professor of transportation at 
the University of Pennsylvania, who was for 
many years engaged in practical traffic work. 
Published by the Traffic Service Corporation, 
Chicago; paper, 51,.and 61 pages: price, each 
50 cents. 
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Soybeans, how to feed them, is the title of 
a display at the International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, Nov. 30 to Dec. 7. 

Alfalfa Meal production increased during 
October to 23,164 tons, against 17,038 tons 
in October, 1934, as reported by the Buro of 
Agricultural Economics. 


Distillers Dried Grains produced in Octo- 
ber amounted to 12,222 tons, the largest out- 
put for several months past, as reported by 
the Buro of Agricultural Economics. 


New York, N. Y.—October receipts of 
millfeed were 185 tons, compared with 169 
tons in October, 1934, according to the 
Dept. of Information and Statistics of the 
Produce Exchange. 


Waukesha, Wis.—The highest prices in 
five years were paid Nov. 12 for dairy cows, 
the average for 55 head being $303, twice 
the average of the 1934 sale. Three head 
sold for $1,000 or more. 


Madison, Wis.—Cattle on feed in Wiscon- 
sin are estimated to be from 25 to 30 per 
cent more than a year ago. The increase 
is quite general thruout the state. Some 
farmers who have never fed cattle before are 
feeding this year to use up their feed sup- 
plies—Wisconsin Crop Reporting Service. 

For feeding fish, Dr.. McCay of Cornell, 
who is one of the best known authorities, 
recommends the use of dry skim milk, The 
recommendations call for 25 to 35 per 
cent mixed with ground fresh meat and cot- 
tonseed meal. Such a mixture produces 
maximum growth and entirely suitable nutri- 
tion at a minimum cost. 


Portland, Ore.—The Portland district of 
the Oregon Feed Dealers Ass’n recently 
adopted a resolution that field men employed 
by the manufacturers be organized into an 
adjunct of the Ass’n and that the pres. ap- 
point a com’ite of six to meet with Dan Fry, 
state purchasing agent, to consider specifica- 
tions on bidding for state feed supplies. 

Boston, Mass.—The Massachusetts Feed 
Service has not yet been able to attack the 
problems presented thru sale of cod liver 
oil and other vitamin carriers. A start has 
been made in the partial equipment of a bio- 
logical laboratory. Just how far the project 
can be carried will depend upon money made 
available with which to carry on the work.— 
(ee VieeSe 

St. Louis, Mo.—October receipts of soy- 
beans were 458,100 bus., of kafir 23,800 and 
of hay 456 tons, against soybeans 167,800 
bus., kafir 33,600 bus. and hay 708 tons, in 
October, 1934. Shipments during the same 
period were: Soybeans 3,000 bus., kafir 8- 
600 bus. and hay 240 tons, against kafir 8,- 
400 bus. and hay 312 tons, in October, 1934. 
—C. B. Rader, sec’y Merchants Exchange. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Vy-Lactos Laboratories 
have created a feed testing laboratory on 
the Ist floor of their building, in which a 
prize collection of white rats is caged. The 
rats are used to measure the benefits of 
feeding minerals and other food concentrates 
of the laboratories, including vitamin and 
mineral tablets for human consumption. Mr. 
Swanson, active manager of the laboratories, 
has made pets of the rodents. 


Cincinnati, O.—October receipts of grain 
sorghums were 1,400 bus, against 1,400 
bus. in October, 1934. Receipts of soybeans 


for the same period were 1,400 bus., against 
1,400 bus. in October, 1934, Receipts of 
feed for the month were 900 tons, against 
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450 tons in October, 1934. Receipts of hay 
were 583 tons, against 352 tons in October, 
1934.— Cincinnati Board of Trade, Inc., John 
O’Hara, in charge of inspection and weigh- 
ing. 

Soybean Brew Flakes provide a greater 
foam quality on beer, increase the extract 
yield substantially and are completely starch- 
free. They were originally introduced to 
the brewing industry as Pro-zyme Flakes, 
but will now be known as A-D-M Soybean 
Brew Flakes, since they are a product of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.'s four soy- 
bean processing plants. The company has 
issued a new bulletin interestingly describ- 
ing the development of the flakes and their 
chemical properties. 

Amherst, Mass.—Of the 1,651 samples of 
feedstuffs collected by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station during the 
year ending Sept. 1, 73, or 4.4 per cent, are 
listed as varying from guaranteed analysis. 
The rate of deficiencies as reported in the 
last bulletin was 5.9 per cent. It is probably 
true that most of the deficiencies occur 
because of lack of proper chemical control of 
operations. During the past year 1,021 brands 
of feed have been registered for sale by 
212 manufacturers and dealers as reported 
in Bulletin No. 79. 


New names totaling 24,339 were added 
during September to the federal burocracy, 
bringing the civil personnel on the payroll 
of the executive branch to 794,467. 


New England Millers and 
Shippers Meet 


Development of uniform laws governing the 
production and sale of feedstuffs, for all states, 
was discussed and defined by Ralph M. Field. 
executive vice-pres. of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Ass’n, at a meeting of the New 
England Millers & Shippers Ass’n, held at the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange reading room, 


Nov. 19. He was introduced by E. W. Bailey 
of Montpelier, Vt., pres. of the New England 
organization. 


Mr. Field, who had attended the feed control 
meeting at Washington, explained what had 
been accomplished there. Also Mr. Field dwelt 
upon the beneficial working of the National 
Feed. Merchandising Council started in 1930, 
three years before the N.R.A. and incorporated 
into the code. 

When the N.R.A. was thrown into the dis- 
card by the Supreme Court the feed manufac- 
turers at the French Lick meeting adopted two 
resolutions, one that hours and wages be con- 
tinued in effect and the other that the principles 
of the merchandising council be continued in 
force. Employment conditions were maintained 
by the manufacturers, negativing the fears of 
the President that chaos would result. 

Mr. Field as instructed by the Ass’n is attend- 
ing the various meetings of the feed ass’ns to 
urge their continued support for the code of 
the merchandising council, as follows: 

1. No sales to be made for shipment beyond 
sixty (60) days from date of sale. 

No extension to be made in date of ship- 
ment except for a period not exceeding sixty 
(60) days and then only providing a carrying 
oneres of 50 cts. per ton per month is made and 
paid. 

3. No sale to be made with price guaranteed 
against market decline. 

4, No sale to be repriced or rewritten. 

5. No sale to be caneelled unless buyer pays 
market loss if any. 

6. In the event of cancellation, every reason- 


able effort will be put forth by the seller to 
collect any loss. 
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To Promote Linseed Industry 


Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Spencer Kellogg & Scns, Inc., Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., National Lead Co., Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Co., Brown Linseed Co., and Pacific 
Vegetable Oil Co. met recently and formulated 
a co-operative campaign for national advertis- 
ing of the linseed oil and linseed meal industry 
thru what will be known as the Linseed Meal 
Educational Comite. 

No individual company advertising to be done. 
The trade-mark of the group will be placed on 
the product of all member companies. 

Executive offices for the ass’n are to be estab- 
lished in the Commerce Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Replies to all inquiries and the forwarding 
of educational material will be conducted from 
the headquarters. Booklets and other informa- 
tion will be made available to dealers regarding 
the product. 


Representatives of 


Texas Feed Manufacturers 
to Meet 


The Texas Feed Manufacturers Ass'n, which 
was organized in February, will hold its first 
annual general membership meeting Dec. 11 at 
the Athletic Club, Dallas, Tex. This new or- 
ganization already has proved valuable in sev- 
eral respects; and not only members but others. 
interested are urged to attend the convention. 

Among the topics on the program are: 


“What's Ahead for the Feed Manufacturers,” 
R. M. Field, Chicago, executive vice pres. 
American Feed Mfrs. Ass'n. 

“The Uniform Feed Law,’’ Chas. P. Shearn, 
Jr., Houston, Tex. 

“Scientific Basis of a First-Class 
Feed,” Dr. G. S. Fraps, state chemist. 

“The Present Traffic Situation,’ C. A. Evans, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 

“Feed Manufacturers’ 
Morris, Amarillo, Tex. 

Dr. F. D. Fuller, chief of the Texas Feed 
Control Service, College Station, Tex., will de- 
liver an address. 


Mixed 


Problems,’ Joe S. 


Non-sparking tools of beryllium and cop- 
per alloy are now available for use in plants 
having a dust explosion hazard. 


Rulings Under the New Cali- 


fornia Feed Law 


Since Sept. 15 the following emergency 
rulings have been made under the California 
Feed Law: 


Registration—Manufacturers: (a) each plant 
(b) applies to out of State concerns both domes- 
tic and foreign whose goods are sold in Califor- 
nia. If foreign manufacturer is not registered, 
importer must place own tag on material and 
assume responsibility. 


Distributors: (brokers, etc.) Where 
goods are distributed from warehouse, the ware- 
house should be registered address. When op- 
erating as broker only, then office address must 
be registered. 


Wholesalers and Retailers: Each warehouse, 
store or other distributing point must be regis- — 
tered. Grocery stores carrying stock of feeds 
must register. 


Several Plants in same town: If physical con- 
nection—only one registration; otherwise sepa- 
rate registration. 


Commodities: The law provides certain exemp- 
tions. At present we are holding that when 
whole grains are mixed they are exempt. 


Oil Cake meal—label must show kind—as, lin- 
seed meal, cottonseed meal, etc. Dried Milk— 
kind must be shown as, dried skim milk, dried 
whey, etc. Oyster shell, calcium carbonate, grit, 
cod oe oil and salt charcoal are covered by 
the law. 


Tax: Tax stamps or insignia approved. Indi- 
eation of payment of tax must be present when 
goods are sold. offered or exposed for sale to 
consumer buyer. 


Over-counter sales: Odd size packages—from 
tax paid parcel—use rubber stamp ‘‘Taken from 
tax paid parcel.” / 

Concentrates: From pier direct to consumer 
(where conditions preclude attaching stamps)— 
attach tax stamps to office copy of invoice and 
indicate same on customer’s copy. Large ship- 
puenis from plant to feeder—same method as 
above. 


agents, 
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Soybeans and Soybean Oilmeal 
for Hogs, Sheep, and 
Beef Cattle 


The Department of Animal Industry of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station has 
found that soybeans fed as a source of pro- 
tein to pigs usually produce soft pork. 

Soft pork is undesirable and hogs produc- 
ing soft carcasses will eventually be penal- 
ized in price. 

Carcasses from pigs fed 
meal are firm and desirable. 

Soybeans can usually be exchanged for 
soybean oilmeal to the financial advantage 
of the hog feeder. 

A ton of soybeans will usually make more 
than 1600 pounds of soybean oilmeal. 

Let us investigate the performance of pigs 
fed a ton of soybeans in comparison with 
their performance if fed 1600 pounds of soy- 
bean oilmeal. 

Tests conducted at Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion and reported in Bulletin 452 show that 
when 47-pound pigs were fed soybeans in 
comparison with similar pigs fed soybean oil- 
meal in dry lot, the results were as follows: 

The soybean-fed pigs consumed less feed 
and gained 0.66 pound daily. The pigs fed 
soybean oilmeal gained 0.96 pound daily. 

It took 226 days for the soybean-fed pigs 
to make 150 pounds of gain while the soy- 
bean oilmeal-fed pigs gained 150 pounds in 
157 days. More than 2 months were saved 
in getting the pigs to good marketable 
weights by feeding soybean oilmeal. 

It required 380 pounds of shelled corn, 
73 pounds of soybeans, 7 pounds of ground 
alfalfa, and 12.5 pounds of minerals to make 
100 pounds of gain on the soybean-fed pigs. 

When soybean oilmeal was fed it required 
342 pounds of corn, 45 pounds of soybean oil- 
meal, 5.6 pounds of ground alfalfa, and 10.4 
pounds of minerals to produce 100 pounds 
of gain. 

A ton of soybeans fed as described above 
required 10410 pounds of corn, 190 pounds 
of ground alfalfa, and 342 pounds of min- 
erals to balance them and this combination 
of feeds produced 2740 pounds of gain on 
the pigs. 

Sixteen hundred pounds of soybean oil- 
meal fed as described above required 12158 
pounds of corn, 199 pounds of ground al- 
falfa, and 367 pounds of minerals to bal- 
ance it and the combination produced 3555 
pounds of gain on the pigs. 

These results show that it requires 1748 
pounds 31.2 bu. more corn to balance the 
1600 pounds of soybean oilmeal but this 
amount of soybean oilmeal and corn gave 
816 pounds more gain on the hogs and 2 
months were saved in getting the pigs to 


soybean oil- 


*market. 


Two parts limestone, 2 parts special 

steamed bone meal, and 1 part salt make a 
good mineral mixture to use. 
_ For Beef Cattle—Soybeans may be fed 
satisfactorily to fattening cattle. Cattle do 
not gain as rapidly when fed soybeans but 
the gains are usually a shade cheaper. 

Heifer calves fed 2 pounds of whole soy- 
beans daily did not eat as much feed, nor 
did they gain as fast as similar calves fed 
2 pounds of linseed meal or 2 pounds ot 
cottonseed meal. There was no handicap no- 
ticeable in their carcasses at end of 120-day 
feeding period. 

Yearling steers made relatively better 
gains on soybeans in comparison with lin- 
seed meal and cottonseed meal than did 
heifer calves. There was no noticeable car- 
cass handicap in the yearling steers at end 
of 174-day feeding period. 

It is easier to keep beef cattle on feed 
when whole beans are fed than if the beans 
are fed ground. 

Soybean oilmeal is an excellent supplement 
for cattle, either alone or as part of a mix- 
ture. 


For Sheep.—Soybeans, either whole or 


cracked, may be fed satisfactorily as the 
protein supplement to breeding ewes or 
fattening lambs. There has been no criti- 


cism of the carcass from lambs fed soybeans 
as protein supplement. 

Soybean oilmeal is a very good supplement 
for sheep or lambs. 

For Poultry—Raw soybeans, whole or 
ground, are unsatisfactory for laying hens. 
Soybean oilmeal is an excellent source of 
protein for laying hens and growing chicks. 


Feed Control Officials Meet 


The Ass’n of American Feed Control Off- 
cials held their 27th annual meeting at the 
Hotel Raleigh, Washington, Nov. 14 and 15, 
with a large attendance. 

PRES. W. B. GRIEM of Wisconsin said: 
It was my opinion that failure to incorporate 
enough details into our present uniform law 
undoubtedly caused much of the variation 
which developed in the legislation of the dif- 
ferent states. This lack of elaboration has also 
been the underlying cause of the multiplicity of 
state regulations. 

In my address before the American Feed 
Mfrs. Ass’n their attention was called to the 
deplorable indulgence of many manufacturers in 
the distribution of competitive lines of feeds, 
especially for poultry feeding. The develop- 
ment of highly competitive local mixing has 
had considerable influence in the lowering of 
the quality of some brands of poultry feeds. It 
has likewise encouraged many manufacturers 
to add additional cheap. competitive brands to 
their regular lines. It was my contention that 
the manufacturer should confine his principal 
efforts to the production and sale of the best 
possible commercial mixtures that he is able 
to make. In this way the commercial poultry 
feed -business would again be placed on a 
sound basis. 

Those manufacturers were reproved who 
continue to sell feeds more often deficient in 
analysis than good factory practice and labora- 
tory control should warrant. These minor 
deficiencies are not enough to justify punitive 
action. J expressed my belief that the large 
manufacturers’ claims of scientific blending, 


laboratory control, and thoro mixing lose their 
effectiveness by such continued minor infrac- 
tions. 

So far as our activities are concerned, the 
important matter before us this year is 
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the consideration of the new uniform feed law. 
Our sec’y, his com'ite and a com‘ite of the 
American Feed Mfrs. Ass’n have diligently la- 
bored on this revision for a long time. 

The development of the routine analysis 
work of feed inspection has not progressed 
with sufficient rapidity to enable it to deal 
efficiently with the recent almost spectacular 
accomplishments in research or animal and 
poultry nutrition. It is true that in some of 
our laboratories work has been undertaken to 
study the possibility of future routine con- 
trol of some of the newer biological factors. | 
firmly believe that this work, important as it 
is, has barely touched the large phases of 
complete laboratory assay of all the necessary 
nutritional factors and the verification of nu- 
tritional claims. I anticipate increasing bio- 
logical activities in the feed control laboratories 


“in the future. 


SEC’Y L. E. BOPST read the uniform feed 
law as proposed, section by section, and some 
minor changes were suggested. 

H. L. McGEORGE, of Memphis, pres. of 
the American Feed Mfrs. Ass'n, delivered 
an address which appears elsewhere. 

C. E. BUCHANAN gave a summary of data 
collected on the moisture base for calculating 
analyses of millfeeds. 

W. B. GRIEM outlined the amount of impur- 
ities that would be permissible in brewers’ 
and distillers’ by products. 

L. S. WALKER stated his belief that in- 
gredients should be permitted to bear proprie- 
tary names, provided a descriptive statement 
was included. 

G. S. FRAPS told of salt and bone meal in 
feeds. 

G. BOHSTEDT of Wisconsin gave a sum- 
mary of an 8-year study of oat millfeed con- 
ducted under his supervision, illustrating his 
remarks with lantern slides. He said this 
product had been found of value, especially 
in horse feeds. 

H. E. BARNARD, Dearborn, Mich., pre- 
dicted that the soybean crop eventually will 
equal corn in size, feeding value and variety 
of uses. 

OFFICERS elected are C. E. 
pres, 7 lea eo. | Valker, wice pres. 
Bopst, sec’y-treas. 

After the meeting the executive com'ite 
met and approved the uniform feed law as 


drafted. 


Buchanan, 
and) in 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Danville, Ill—The Illinois State Poultry 
Show will be held here Dec. 19 to 22. 


Eau Claire, Wis——On Dec. 3 to 6 will be 
held the annual exhibition of the Eau Claire 
Poultry Ass’n and the central meeting of the 
American Water Fowl Breeders’ Ass’n. 

In turkeys receiving various levels of de- 
hydrated alfalfa leaf meal as the sources of 
vitamin A the percentage of mortality associ- 
ated with A-vitaminosis varied inversely as 
the amount of alfalfa in the ration. Like- 
wise, the span of life of the turkeys was 
directly proportional to the amount of al- 
falfa in the ration. The disease called 
“swell head” also is associated with vitamin 
A deficiency. 

The comparative vitamin D requirements 
of growing chicks, turkeys and pheasants 
were studied by F. D.. Baird and D. J. 
Greene, whose investigation established that 
the antirachitic requirements of turkeys and 
pheasants could be adequately met by feed- 
ing fortified cod-liver oil. Chickens re- 
quired a minimum of approximately 18 units, 
turkeys 60 to 70 units, and pheasants 50 to 
60 units (U.S.P.) vitamin D per 100 g of 
feed to 12 weeks of age. When the ration 
was complete in all other respects this 
amount of vitamin D 
weights of 1,000, 1,900 and 600 g or bet- 
ter for the respective types of birds at 12 
weeks of age. 


Poultry Production 


The reported number of hens and pullets of 
laying age in farm flocks on Nov. 1 was 2 
per cent greater than on Noy. 1, 1934, but was 
about 4 per cent less than in 1933 and 7 per 
cent less than the November average number 
for the years 1928-1932, as reported by the 
Buro of Agricultural Economics. 

Some further recovery in relative numbers 
compared with the small numbers on hand last 
season is expected up to mid-winter. The 
gain in number of layers in the West Central 
States continued to be slight but in the North 
Atlantic, South Atlantic and far Western 
States the increase is more pronounced. 

The farm price of feed used in the poultry 
ration was 134.3 cents per hundred pounds 
this October 15, compared with 149.4 cents 


Feed Imports and Exports 


Imports and exports of feedstuffs during 
September and the nine months ending with 
September, compared with the like periods 
of 1934, as reported by the Buro of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, were as follows, in 
tons of 2,000 Ibs.: 


IMPORTS 
Nine Months 
Ending 

September September 30 

1935 1934 1935 1934 
ELEGY Sie « Sita. ara ees 100 1,754 66,649 3,262 
Coconut cake..... 2,092 4,095 37,298 23,2271 
Soybean cake..... BTS) ASB VAG Oat 15,812 
Cottonseed cake.. 524 2,539 29,447 4,443 
Linseed cake..... 327 1,329 7,793 5,862 
All other cake.... 104 85 4,739 1,237 
Wheat feeds...... 35,470 30,452 304,127 . 130,801 
ame SP sa wanton 3,692 1,960 20,481 10,012 
Bish) SCPADs. f65< 342 3,493 24,028 22,867 

EXPORTS 

BEE V8 ote. sie oa fece inte kis 114 150 2,475 1,874 
Cottonseed cake.. 705 719 Wer 18,931 
Linseed cake..... 16,220 9,602 16,307 146,638 
Other oil cake.... Rie ae 54 8,445 
Cottonseed meal. . 714 124 1,553 3,437 
Linseed meal..... 1,457 864 11,402 8,246 
Other oil meal.... 3,862 26 5,400 2,202 
ASD Mea riences 841 1,448 17,668 20,055 
Mixed dairy feeds 346 244 1,699 1,164 
Mxd. poultry fds. 124 251 1,325 2,329 
Other mxd. feeds. 191 161 1,284 1,877 
Other feed, bran.. 609 2,349 4,884 17,617 
Kafir, milo, bus... 714 1,108 4,412 5,252 
Oyster shell...... Dl Oe a Seh99 536,802 44,406 


produced average 


in 1934 and 88.0 cents in 1933. The 10-year 
October average was 160.7 cents. A dozen eggs 
on October 15 was equal in value for the 
United States as a whole to 20.8 pounds of feed 
for poultry, compared with a value of 15.8 
pounds of feed in 1934, with 23.6 pounds in 
1933 and with 22.2 pounds average for October 
in the years 1921-1930. 


Prosperity for Poultrymen 


By P. L. SAnrForp 

A degree of prosperity has returned to the 
poultryman to an extent that he has not seen 
for many months in the past. It is requiring 
fewer dozens of eggs to buy one hundred 
pounds of feed, as well as fewer pounds of 
meat to do the same thing, than it has taken 
for some time in the past. 

It is admitted that the poultryman for some 
time back has had to operate with extreme 
efficiency in order to show a profit. This is 
not unlike many a business house which has 
found it necessary to make savings—some ac- 
tual while others are imaginary. 

A year ago we experienced the lowest pro- 
duction of eggs per bird that had been expe- 
rienced for several years or is being experi- 
enced now. Without question it is admitted 
by authorities that poor feeding constituted one 
of the greatest reasons for this decrease. This 
was a good example of false economy. 

The return of a measure of poultry prosper- 
ity will permit many a farmer and poultryman 
to feed a quality product which he knows is 
best in the long run but which for some rea- 
son or other he has not seen his way clear to 
use in the past. It is still important, however, 
that regardless of the program used the wise 
poultryman and farmer will be the one who will 
cull just as carefully, take, if anything, even 
better care of his flock, as now there is a 
definite margin of profit in the poultry busi- 
ness. 


Sulphur Fails to Increase Rate 


of Growth of Chicks 


Since ancient times many persons have be- 
lieved that the addition of sulphur improves a 
poultry ration. That this belief is still held by 
many practical poultry men is shown by the 
many letters received at the Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station asking for advice on the feeding 
of sulphur. Nutrition studies, however, have 
thus far not shown that chickens can utilize 
elemental sulphur in building protein in eggs 
and feathers. 

An industrial fellowship has made it possible 
to start a thoro study of the role of sulphur in 
the ration for growing chicks and laying hens. 
Both elemental (insoluble) sulphur and soluble 
forms of organic sulphur are being used in 
studies by B. Kline, E. B. Hart, J. G. Halpin 
and C. E. Holmes. 

A trial was made with five lots of Barred 
Plymouth Rock chicks, each lot including 30 
chicks. A check lot was fed the Wisconsin 
No. 2 ration. In the other lots elemental sul- 
phur was added to the basal ration in amounts 
varying from 0.25% to 2%. The results indi- 
cated that the addition of sulphur does not im= 
prove a chick ration, nor does the addition of 
as high as 2% do any damage. The rate of 
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gain was approximately the same in each lot. 


A decided odor of sulphur was observed with 
some of the eggs produced by the hens receiv- 
ing sulphur, but whether this was caused by 
absorption of the odor thru the shell, or was 
carried by the blood stream to the egg gland 
and incorporated with the developing egg, re- 
mains an open question. There was no flavor 
of sulphur when the eggs were eaten, and like- 
wise no flavor of sulphur in the meat of the 
hens fed the sulphur. 
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THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR. COLO. 
ST, LOUIS 


CARLOTS—or Less 


Linseed and cottonseed cake and meal, bran, 
shorts, middling and feeds of all kinds. 


Alfalfa and Prairie Hay 


Acme Hay & Millfeed Co. 


SIOUX CITY, IA. 


SOY BEAN MEAL 


Linseed & Cottonseed Cake & Meal 
SUPERIOR CAKE & MEAL CO. 


Livestock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


Poultry 


Production 


by Lippincott and Card 
(5th Edition—Revised) 


Every elevator that grinds and mixes 
poultry feeds needs this new, quick-refer- 
ence volume, devoted to practical manage- 
ment of poultry enterprises. Prepared by 
noted authorities, it includes 238 illustra- 
tions. Considers culling, prevention and 
cure of diseases, incubation, brooding, hous- 
ing, ventilation, etc., and gives 63 pages to 
selection and compounding of feeds, to 
feeding methods and the nutrient require- 
ments of poultry 

Bound in cloth, 723 pages, fully cross in- 
dexed. Weight 4 lbs. Price, $4.00, plus 
postage. 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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Soybeans for Poultry 


By H. J. Stoan, Illinois Exp. Sta. 


Soybean Oil Meal a Good Protein Sup- 
plement.—For growth and egg production, 
soybean oil meal supplemented with suffi- 
cient minerals of the right kind appears to 
be about equal to meat scrap and fish meal, 
somewhat better than tankage, gluten feed, 
and cottonseed meal, and not quite so good 
as dry milk products. 


On the basis of digestibility, soybean oil 
meal is practically as good as the other 
protein supplements commonly used in poul- 
try feeding, altho, with the exception of milk 
the protein content of soybean oil meal is 
slightly below that of the animal protein 
supplements. The fact that chickens digest 
only small amounts of fiber probably ac- 
counts for their inability to digest the pro- 
teins of most feeds as fully as they are 
digested by other types of livestock, par- 
ticularly ruminants. 


Soybean oil meal has an advantage over 
some other vegetable protein supplements in 
apparently not affecting the yolk color of 
the eggs. 


Deficiency in Minerals Must Be Corrected. 
—The low mineral content of soybean oil 
meal, rather than the quality of the proteins, 
has probably been the chief cause in the 
past for the poor results in using this feed 
for poultry. Most of the common animal 
protein supplements (meat scrap, tankage, 
fish meal) are relatively high in minerals, 
whereas cereal grains and legume seeds are 
relatively low. Consequently when vege- 
table protein supplements are used to re- 
place equal parts of the meat scrap or tank- 
age marked reduction occurs in the mineral 
content of the ration. Since minerals are 
just as important as proteins for growth 
and egg production, it is easy to account 
for the poor results obtained when soybean 
oil meal was fed without additional minerals. 

In some rations for laying hens and grow- 
ing chicks better results have been obtained 
by including an animal protein. Very sat- 
isfactory results, however, have been ob- 
tained when soybean oil meal was the only 
protein supplement, provided enough min- 
erals were supplied. 


Supplying the Necessary Minerals.—The 
minerals that are deficient when a vegetable 
protein supplement is used in poultry ra- 
tions are calcium, phosphorus, sodium and 
chlorin. The calcium can be furnished in 
bone meal, ground limestone, or oyster 
shell. Phosphorus can be supplied by bone 
meal and raw rock phosphate, and sodium 
and chlorin in common salt. 

The most satisfactory proportions of these 
minerals and the proper amount of the mix- 


ture to be added to rations for growth and 


ege production when soybean oil meal com- 
prises the protein supplement, have not 
been definitely determined. For egg pro- 
duction a mixture of 60 parts bone meal, 20 
parts ground limestone, and 20 parts com- 
mon salt has been commonly used with sat- 
isfactory results. Another mixture that has 
given good results is one made of 24 parts 
ground limestone, 22 parts bone meal, and 
15 parts salt. A mixture of 2 parts bone 
meal, 2 parts ground limestone, and 1 part 
salt has also been recommended. 

Thus there is guite a wide range in the 
proportions in which the deficient minerals 
may be mixed, but all four must be used in 
rations for laying hens. On the other hand, 
good growth in chicks has been obtained 
when soybean oil meal was the only protein 
supplement and bone meal and salt the 
only minerals added. Good results with 
chicks have also been obtained when a mix- 
ture of 60 parts bone meal, 20 parts lime- 


stone, and 20 parts salt was used. 

For every 5 pounds of soybean oil meal added 
to the mash, from 1.5 to 2 pounds of any 
of the above mixtures (or of bone meal alone 
for chicks) is apparently necesary for the 
most satisfactory results. One should avoid 
feeding much more than these amounts if 
oyster shell or limestone grits are supplied 
in separate hoppers at all times, as too much 
mineral in the ration may be as harmful 
as too little. For chicks, additional minerals 
are not necessary. 


Beans Not So Satisfactory as Oil Meal.— 
Ground soybeans are not so commonly used 
for poultry as is soybean oil meal. Mashes 
containing ground soybeans as the only pro- 
tein supplement have not given as good re- 
sults, in general, as have mashes containing 
soybean oil meal as the only protein sup- 
plement. 

The less satisfactory results with the 
ground beans may be due to the fact that 
the beans are not so palatable as some other 
supplements. In recent experiments at the 
Missouri Station much more feed was Con- 
sumed when: milk, which is very palatable, 
was used as the protein supplement than 
when soybeans were used, and egg produc- 
tion was much higher on the milk ration. 
Soybeans are much higher in fat (oil) than 
soybean oil meal, and consequently ground 
soybeans may become rancid more rapidly 
than the meal, especially in warm weather. 
When the oil in the beans becomes rancid, 
they become less palatable. On the other 
hand, chickens seem to eat mashes contain- 
ing soybean oil meal as readily as mashes 
containing other protein supplements. 


Soybeans are also lower in protein than 
soybean oil meal and the proteins are much 
less digestible than the proteins of the oil 
meal. Possibly some of the animal protein 
in a poultry ration may be supplemented 
with soybeans, tho very little work has been 
done to determine to what extent this is 
practical. 

If ground soybeans are to be used they 
should be supplemented with minerals in the 
same way in which the meal is supple- 
mented. 


Soybean Hay a Good Green Feed for 
Poultry.—Freshly cut soybean hay can be 
used as a green feed to supplement poultry 
rations. It supplies vitamin A, bulk, and 
succulence, taking the place of some of the 
other common green feeds, such as alfalfa, 
sprouted oats, or grass range, if these are 
not readily available. 

Soybean hay that has been well cured 
without excess bleaching can be used to 
advantage, particularly in winter, when other 
green feeds are apt to be scarce. It is most 
easily fed in racks or baskets hung on the 
walls of the house or from the ceiling. 

Soybeans also make a good summer for- 
age crop for growing chicks. 

Suggested Poultry Rations with Soybean 
Oil Meal.—The following rations illustrate 
how soybean oil meal can be used in chick 
and laying mashes: 


Chick 
starting mashes 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
lis; ibs... Ibs: 
Ground yellow corn............. 46 45 50 
WORE CDRS ier. oSi005.8 stated oie a7xie 9's 15 : 
Wheat flour middlings.......... 15 st fae 
REGU AU GAN 2s wes sea see dies <2 0s < 30 15 
Ground oats (or barley)....... eS ae 10 
MEGATASOT AD a aie » 5 chars eyo alaieis.a.s 5 'ete 5 ah ee 
Sov bean Gil meal. ay sas «ae bier a 15 20 20 
Steamed. bone meal. .0..6...... Z 3 3 
Ground limestone (or oyster 
BELG Sh choteiaa Sita Tae oie toe’ 6,0 (2 1 1 1 
Sepa tie HE we) ob cleus tals shat sina Ce. « wes a 1 1 
ROUEN feta inte Mocntrs td vs alsteetet ey a os 100 100 = §=©100 
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Laying mashes 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

Greund Yellow eern: 0.0. ... des 100 100 125 
WHEAT DEAN) ser owe vain ge eee 100 ‘ aie 
Wheat flour middlings.......... 100 er Re 
TOUS WUELE tes. sears oe tue’ sce es 200 150 
Ground oats (or barley)........ 100 100 100 
NeaE SOVAT 7: ees} as ce ce oaretele ste 50 25 ane 
Soybean! oil Mieal.”. oie sects eve sarees 50 75 100 
Steamed bone meal............. 10 15 20 

Ground limestone (or oyster 

SHG) OPE coe et ic.s els ee 5 i. 10 
SeUE Rar enor ete eis Sicte te ates eee siete aie orators 5 5 5 
Mota ye. sakicistvi sears. te a Oe Oat old 


Millers who in other years hedged sales by 
futures purchases now are buying cash wheat 
against sales. 


46% to 48% Actual Protein Analysis of 
DIAMOND “G” BRAND 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL PLUS 


Rich Vitamin Content 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Soya Products Division 


2670 Elston Ave. Chicago 


p—HAVE YOUR FEEDS ANALYZED— 


Know That They Are Right 


Protein, Fat and Fibre of Feeds and Grains 
Analyzed at Low Cost. 


Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago, Il. 
RUNYON Certificates of Analysis help sell feeds. 


Send in Your Samples Now. 


BOW SHER pada 
Feed Mills: 


Mix 
Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground—not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. Sack- 
ing or Wagon Box Hie- 
vater. Circular on re- 
S-5 quest, 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


Poultry 
Feeds and Feeding 


By Harry M. Lamon & Alfred R. Lee 


A book of 247 pages (14 chapters, 23 il- 
lustrations), designed to meet the needs of 
all interested in feeds for poultry. Grains, 
rations and methods used in every section 
of the U. S. are discussed. 

Part I is devoted to the principles of 
feeding, explains which elements have been 
found essential in feeding poultry and tells 
why certain combinations are made. Every 
grain or feed-stuff used for poultry is dis- 
cussed in Part II. Rations for every class 
of poultry keepers are included in Part III. 

An invaluable book which should be in 
the reference library of every grinder and 
mixer of feeds for poultry. Shipping weight 
1% lbs. Price $1.75 plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Simple Steps Toward Uniformity 


Excerpts from address by H. L. McGeorce, 
pres. of the American Feed Mfrs. Ass’n, be- 
fore Ass’n of American Feed Control Officials. 

My appearance here today may also be 
the fulfillment of a hope cherished in the 
youthful heart of a boy some twenty-six 
vears ago. I was working then for a cer- 
tain state chemist, a very fine member of 
your ass’n. My duties were multiple— 
cleaning equipment, serving as bus boy for 
the chemists, proof reading bulletins, keep- 
ing records, handling tag shipments, check- 
ing registrations, then later I was advanced 
to what I considered then to be the job 
of all jobs, a traveling feed inspector. My 
opinion of the job and respect for all feed 
inspectors has not diminished in these later 
years. 

Nearly thirty years have been spent and 
the use of simple English words has been 
employed in defining feeds and feed ingre- 
dients and though great progress has been 
made, I do not believe any one has yet con- 
structed a definition for uniformity. 


All of us know that many of our present 
laws relating to this subject are inadequate 
and often poorly written with requirements 
that if tested would hardly stand the fire 
of legal attack. 


The Batch Mixer—In recent years has 
come the “batch mixer,” who thru the na- 
ture of his operations has become a “thorn 
in the side” of the manufacturer and a 
“pain in the neck” to the control officials. 
He has upset many of your well devised 
standards to an end that makes some of your 
laws inoperative. He gains advantages in 
a competitive way with the manufacturer. 
The feeder is often penalized and the con- 
trol office loses a tremendous revenue: in 
tax receipts. It is pleasing to note that the 
newly proposed feed law apparently takes 
care of this situation in an effective and 
logical manner. 


Several years ago, aided by an efficient 
com’ite, your ass’n made great progress 
toward uniformity and harmony. I refer to 
the work of the com’ite on “uniform regis- 
trations, tags, and labels.” The procedure 
and forms worked out by that com’ite are 
quite well observed now in most states altho 
some of them are overlooked occasionally 
by officials probably in the press of daily 
work. 

Quite often at your meetings, and ours, 
some official lays great stress upon the 
harmful multiplicity of brands registered 
by the industry and in some states special 
fees are assessed with the object of reducing 
the number of brands. I am of the opinion, 
and don’t believe it far wrong, that this idea 
generates from states where annual registra- 
tions are not required. It is not difficult to 
understand how brand registration file cabi- 
nets are built up to an unwieldy volume be- 
cause of permanent registrations. A uni- 
form annual registration date, preferably 
January Ist, because that date folows closely 
the publication date of your Official Bulle- 
tin, would, I am sure, be welcomed by all 
manufacturers. 


Multiplicity of Brands.—Other officials 
speaking on the multiplicity of brands have 
expressed opinions to the effect that limita- 
tions should perhaps be put on the number 
of brands in use by a manufacturer. For 
instance, make one best brand of laying 
mash, etc. Jusiness men generally enjoy 
their vocations. That’s why we often refer 
to it as the automobile game, the feed 
game—never a racket. Like a game, let’s 
compare it with the highly competitive 
sports of football and baseball. Would Wis- 
consin consider entering a game with Min- 
nesota without plenty of reserve players, or 


the Detroit Tigers contest the Chicago Cubs 
with their one best Schoolboy Rowe and no 
other pitchers? Hardly! So it is with a 
feed manufacturer. We must have our 
“bests” and we must have our reserves. 

To be specific. my geod friends in Lou- 
isiana could well consider abandoning their 
tedious requirements for shipment notifica- 
tions, or at least devise a simpler method. 
It is costly to shippers and the department 
alike and surely the progressive staff in the 
Control Department at Baton Rouge can 
remedy this exceedingly awkward and cost- 
ly requirement. 

When you adopt rules, regulations or 
standards in your specific states our first 
prayer is to have them in tune and uniform 
with your neighboring and all other states. 
Then when registration time comes select 
your most careful and capable men to re- 
view and check the registrations submitted. 
The responsibility for unformity rests heay- 
ily upon such men. 


Clearing House of Information.—Another 
subject; it’s a pet hobby with me. I rec- 
ommend that between us, we establish thru 
the, cooperation of your secretary and our 
Chicago office a clearing house of informa- 
tion and urge each state official to immedi- 
ately post copies of any special regulations, 
cancellations and other changes as they be- 
come effective. This refers to regulations 
that are at variance with those that appear 
in your ass’n’s official publication. A buro 
of this sort properly functioning, gathering 
facts and information, available to all, would 
be a tremendous help to both manufacturers 
and officials alike in untangling many con- 
flicting rules. 

Furthermore, it appears highly desirable 
that individual officials, when contemplating 
new regulations or the changing of old 
ones in your respective states should grant 
manufacturers and other interested parties 
the right of public hearing when such 
changes are considered. No one can deny 
the fairness of this plan. 

My predecessor suggested a 
thought for us both last year. That was 
Mr. Coddington’s plan for a cooperating 
com’ite of technical experts from the ranks 
of the industry to aid your com’ites in ar- 
riving at definitions for products and related 
subjects. Our Board of Directors meeting 
here tomorrow will discuss this plan and 
any suggestions from any of you are invited 
and will be appreciated. 

A simplified method of paying the tonnage 
tax is the desire of all manufacturers. From 
standpoints of efficiency and economy the 
tonnage reporting plan, already satisfactorily 
demonstrated in some states, seems most 
logical. Its method is not unlike that em- 
ployed by our national government in many 
of its tax collecting functions. 

The American feed manufacturer is tre- 
mendously interested in the feeder’s dollar. 
Naturally, we want to see it buy a greater 
volume of our products. Just this year, thru 
the effort of our traffic com’ite, we were 
able to show the railroads why feeds should 
receive a preferential consideration and they 
thru the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
agreed with us by removing a part of the 
emergency rates from feed shipments. I am 
sure the grind of competition is passing this 
saving, amounting to some $400,000.00 annu- 
ally or a greater part of it along to the 
American feeder. 


Excessive Feed Taxes.—Likewise, he can 
be benefited by removing some of the 
heavy burdens that are his because of the 
tremendous diversion of feed tax funds in 
almost every state. Collections far in ex- 
cess of administration of the feed laws are 
common everywhere. This is no new sug- 


wonderful 
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gestion except I would like to correct a 
point of view I have often heard officials 
express. Many have gained the idea that 
the manufacturer pays the state feed tax. 
That’s erroneous. We are only tax collec- 
tors for you, for every dollar paid out for 
stamp taxes is passed along in the price of 
the product to the man who eventually feeds 
it. Like the old saying, “Jones pays the 
freight.” 

This inequality should be corrected by a 
balancing up of the feeder’s account with 
you. Already some are taking action. Just 
this week, one of my very good friends, a 
commissioner of agriculture, in a southern 
state, announced that he was calling together 
interested feed and fertilizer manufacturers 
to meet with state officials including mem- 
bers of the Tax Commission and I suppose 
influential legislators for the purpose of 
initiating steps toward relief. This would 
be a fine resolution for others of you to car- 
ry home. I can pledge the help of any of 
your home state feed manufacturers and our 
ass’n if you ask for it. When you remove 


this stiletto that cuts deep in the heart of 
your home state feeders, you will earn and 
deserve his endless gratitude—a gratitude 
that will be truly genuine, for it comes from 
his pocket ‘book. 


Also those of you who 


New 1936 Model 
Feed Mixer 


With Latest Improve- 
ments at a New Low 
Price. 


Write for details. 


Everything 
= for Mill and Elevator 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


What Do You Need in 
Preparing Feeds? 


Check be:ow the items in which you are 
interested and mail to Information Bureau. 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, and infor 
mation on where to get what you want will 
be immediately sent you. 

Attrition mills [ron. oxide 

Alfalfa meal Kelp 

Beet pulp Linseed meal, cake 
Blood, dried Meat meal, scrap 


Bone meal Mill feeds 

Brewer’s dried grains Minerals 

Buttermilk, dried, Mineral mixtures 
semi-solid Molasses 

Calcium, carbonate, Oyster shell, crushed 
phosphate 


Peanut meal 
Peat moss 
Phosphates, rock 
Potassium, chlorid 


Cocoanut oi] meal 
Cod liver oil 
Charcoal 
Commercial feeds 


iodide 
Corn germ meal 
Cottonseed meal, Poultry grits 
cake Salt 
Feed mixers Sardine oil 
Feed concentrates Screenings 


Sesame meal 
Skim milk, dried 
Soybean, meal 
Tankage 
Vegetable oil 
Yeast for feeding 
Information Bureau 
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Feeders for mills 
Fish meal 
Formulas 

Gluten, feed, meal 
Hammer mills 
Iodine 


i ae stat ones tax laws might emulate 
{ nds in New Jersey where feed 
5 m the penalties of 
oh ice cn heen ee. are already taxed 
is 2S another act with an inspection tax. 
_ Some one there had the feeder’s interest at 
_ heart when this tax came along. 
eho Porn two years” past our ass’ns have had 


on the uniform feed law and their close co- 
+: operation and agreement has been a matter 
ye a real surprise and pleasure. The results 
of their work to date have been or will be 
given you in the form of a printed draft of a 


: 
> 
i 


proposed uniform feed law in which both — 


--—s-com’ites are in agreement. The draft in stb- 
stantially its present wording was presented 
it and discussed at the annual meeting of 
your ass’n in June. I believe it is entirely 


bi acceptable to our ass’n and we would wel- 
come its adoption. It has also been en- 
dorsed by other bi dies associated or con- 
) cerned in our) mutual work, 
ee ; 

Pattteration oe Mige nding 


“The Blanton Co. and Helena Cotton Oil 
Mill, Helena, Ark., were fined $50 on the 
a charge of having shipped adulterated cotton- 
seed meal. 


REMAN Oyesholt & Co. Broad Ford, Pars paid 
a fine of $75 ona ‘plea of guilty to having 


shipped Overco Stock Feed containing less 
than the 18 per cent protein and more than 
ae euthenl 6, 58 per cent fiber stated on the tags. 
£ Mas Rule-Jayton Cotton Oil Corporation, 
- of. Stamford, Texas, was fined $300 on a 
4 plea of guilty to having shipped Interstate 


Brand cottonseed cake and meal containing 
eh less protein and more fiber than declared on 
P: the label. J 


PA Arthur H. Bryant, trading as Herbert 
Be ‘Bryant’s Son, Alexandria, Va., pleaded guil- 
nye ty to having shipped meat scrap containing 
less protein and fat and more fiber than 
labeled, and to have consisted in part of 


ve bone scrap and was fined $25. 

q The Urbana Mills Co. shipped from Wil- 
ie ee ton, Mich., to Derwood, Md., 225 bags 
: i 2 of alfalfa leaf meal seized by the government 
. 


procs Prices 

> She following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for December futures of 
standard bran and gray shorts, ‘spot cotton- 

seed and cottonseed meal, soybean meal and 
alfalfa meal, in dollars per ton, and No. 2 


_ yellow corn and No. 2 yellow ‘soybeans, in 
Bs, cents per bushel: 


a.” _ Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
a a 5 ; Bran Midds. Bran — Shorts’ 
Se 15.15" 19.00 
15.00 18.25 
16.35 19.75 
16.00 19.25 
15.25 18.35 
15,10 17.85 
15.10 17.90" 
15.00 17.85 
15.00: = 18.50 
16.00 19.45 
Chicago, Soy 
Beans Meal 
61 21.90 
65 23.50 
(ioe 24.40 
Te ~—-25.40 
73 26.40 
72 26.40 
71 26.40 
71% 26.40 
atic 24.40 
(13% 24.40 
Denver Chicago 
pean Corn 
87 
85% 
8916 
87 
86 
80 
«663 
67 
28100 67 
28.00 63 


‘statements on the label, 


_ their” respective com ites actively working — 


: penheide 


on the allegation of misbranding in that the 
“Crude Protein, not 
less than 20.0 per cent,’ “Crude Fibre, not 
more than 18.0 per cent,” “The Urbana Mills 
Company, Urbana, Ohio,” were false and 
misleading, and tended to deceive and mis- 
lead the purchaser, since it contained less 
protein and more crude fiber than declared 
on the label, and since it was not manu- 
factured by the Urbana Mills Co. The Ur- 
bana Mills Co., Urbana, O., having appeared 
as claimant, judgment of condemnation and 
forfeiture was entered and it was ordered by 
the court that the product be released to the 
claimant for relabeling upon payment of 


costs and the execution of a bond in the 


sum of $1,000, conditioned that it not be 
disposed of contrary to the provisions of 
the Food and Drugs Act and all other laws. 

Hespenheide & Thompson, York, Pa., were 
fined $75 on pleas of guilty to having 
shipped into Maryland quantities of dairy 
feed which was misbranded. Two lots of 
the article were labeled: “Premier 32% Farm 
Mixing Feed Ingredients * * * Soybean Oil 
Meal * * * Analysis Min. Protein 32%.” 
One lot was labeled in part: “Premier 24 
Dairy Feed Sweet * * * Analysis 24% Pro- 
tein, 442% Fat * * * Manufactured by Hes- 
& Thompson, York, Pa.’ The 
article was alleged to be misbranded in that 
the statement on the labels, viz, “32% * * * 
Ingredients * * * Soybean Oil Meal * * * 
Analysis Min. Protein 32%,’ with respect 
to one lot, “32% * * * Analysis Min. Protein 
32% Min. Fat 442%” with respect to one 
lot, and “24 * * * Analysis 24% Protein, 
4%% Fat,” with respect to the third lot, 
were false and misleading, and for the 


further reason that the article was labeled 
so as to deceive and mislead the purchaser 
since all lots contained less protein than de- 
clared on the label, two of the lots contained 
less fat than declared, and one of the lots 
contained no soybean oil meal, one of the de- 
clared ingredients. 


ls Your MOISTURE TESTER 
ready for 
SOY BEAN and CORN 
MOVEMENT 
a 


CHECK UP ON 
PARTS REQUIRED 


OR 
NEW EQUIPMENT 
NEEDED 
WwW 
REVISED TEMPERATURES FOR TESTING 
Amount | Amount Shutting 
Kind of Grain or of Grain | of Oil Off Tem- 
Substance for Test | for Test | perature 
. Wheat—Soft Red bey 
ter, and white. -|100 grams 150 ee. 190° 
All other classes....|100 150 ec. 180° 
Shelled corm ...5.++.. LOO he t® 150 ce. 190° 
OTN 85 ono Bane rnc Loos °* 150 ee. 195° 
Le Repro icon eo LOOM <2 150 ec. 185° 
ore Ea ni LOOues Se -150 ee. 195° 
Barley SS 150 ee. 190° 
Flaxseed *S 150 ec. 175° 
| Emmer . ool ae 150 ee. 190° 
- Head rice (milled) .. 21100) 9*= =} F150'ee; 200° 
Second head rice...... 100 ‘* |+150 ce. 2u0° 
Sereenings rice....... LOO. 1 $150 ec. 200° 
p BSTENW CLA TICC Hs caicieneie LOO) SSW eLOOl ee: 200° 
IBEOVOT: SWICES .Mysiais cies vic ie A 7150 ce. 200° 
E ROUgh LICE. me eitels ctw HOO. | 15 150 ee. 200° 
Corneobs |. 2.2... rea FOO) Beir 250 ce. 190° 
Cottonseed... <srsiee » ROO? ote 150 ce. 190° 
Soy and navy beans...|100 ‘* | 150 ec. Litae 
pRarley Malti. osc... dOOs 9 ** 200 ce. 168° 
Distillers’ dried grains|*50 ‘* 200 ce. 190° 
Wiheat flour 2.6.6.0. *50 0 SS | $150 ce. 190° 
OOLHMCR Enis Gitiasiss o> 1750) *§ | $150 ce. 175° 
; Buckwheat ...\..cc.28 LOO a hee 150 ee. 185° 
| Shelled peanuts ....../100  ‘* 150 ee. 175° 


Profit Is Assured by Using Correct 
GRAIN GRADING EQUIPMENT 


‘SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 


325 W. HURON STREET 


~ CHICAGO | ILLINOIS 
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Peet's Protection Powder 
Didn't Protect 


Ernest M. Peet and the E. M. Peet Mfg. Co., 
Council Bluffs, Ia., were fined $200 each in 
Federal Court at Council Bluffs on Nov. 21, 
following conviction on Oct. 9 of both the 
owner and the corporation on charges of violat- 
ing the Federal Food and Drugs Act. Follow- 
ing the verdict of the jury, counsel for the de- 
fense moved for a new trial and an arrest of 
judgment, which was denied, when sentence was 
imposed. 

Peet was charged with having made a ship- 
ment of misbranded “Peet Protection Powder” 
to Grand Island, Neb., contrary to Federal law. 
Government chemists showed the powder was a 
mixture of Glauber’s salt, baking soda, char- 
coal, sulphur, chalk, wormseed, sodium thiosul- 
phate and traces of minerals. By pictorial de- 
sign and claims in labels and circulars, the 
product was offered as a remedy for large round 
worms in shoats, diarrhea, colds in hogs, spas- 
modic colic in horses, sccurs in cows and calves, 
as a conditioner for sheep and poultry, and even 
as a preventive of the death of hogs. Accord- 
ing to the allegations and the verdict, the prod- 
uct could not have any of the pretended effects. 


_ Corporations seMing to chain stores in 
interstate commerce will be required to re- 
port to the Federal Trade Commission the 
prices, terms, discounts, allowances, quan- 
t grades, cost of production and serv- 
ice, under a bill to be introduced by Sena- 
tor Frederick Van Nuys of Indiana. 


Molasses as Barley Supplement 


By W. H. Peters of Minnesota Station 

Is molasses more valuable when used to sup- 
plement barley than when used to supplement 
corn? 

Lots 6 and 3 were fed the same except that 
in Lot 6 ground barley replaced shelled corn. 

Lot 3. Shelled corn, linseed meal 1% pounds 
per head daily, Durham cane molasses 214 
pounds per head daily, alfalfa hay full fed. 

Lot 6. Ground barley, linseed meal 1% 
pounds per head daily, Durham cane molasses 
rae pounds per head daily. Alfalfa hay full 
e€ 

Number 3 yellow corn and a medium qual- 
ity of feed barley were used. The corn con- 
tained an average of 17.5 per cent moisture and 
the barley 11.25 per cent moisture. The alfalfa 
hay was about on the line between the grades 
standard and No. 2. The molasses was Dur- 
ham cane and contained 50 per cent combined 
sugars, 19.78 per cent organic non-sugars, 7.97 
per cent ash, and 22.25 per cent moisture. Pea- 
sized linseed meal was fed with the shelled 
corn and powdered linseed meal with the ground 
grain. 

A comparison of the figures for Lot 6 and 
Lot 3 show that the barley-fed cattle, receiving 
molasses plus linseed meal and alfalfa hay, 
actually outgained the corn-fed cattle receiving 
molasses plus linseed meal and alfalfa hay. 
The two lots ate almost the same number of 
pounds of feed, tho the barley cattle ate a 
trifle more grain and a little less hay than the 
corn-fed cattle. Charging shelled corn at 85 
cents per bushel and whole barley at 64: cents, 
however, the corn-fed cattle showed the larger 
profit by $4.04 per head. This was due princi- 
pally to the higher finish and higher selling 
price of the corn-fed cattle. The cost of grind- 
ing with barley and failure of the hogs fol- 
lowing the barley cattle to make any gain from 
salvaged feed, helped to lower the profit from 
the barley-fed group. 

One problem in fattening cattle on barley is 
that after 75 to 90 days on feed, cattle tire of 
it and do not eat well. Judging by the results 
secured with this Lot 6, it is just possible that 
the appetizing quality of the molasses may have 
a decided value when used along with barley. 
This question will receive further attention in 
our experimental work. 
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—patented— 
eccentricless 
cleaner 


¥ 


; It cuts 
shrinkage loss 


Least cost per bushel cleaning—and all due to un- 
matchable air and unequalled screen separa- 
tions. You get the dirt and impurities— 
you save your good _  grain—the 
“Eureka” does this. Your lots go 
out at top-grade price, simply, 
quickly and inexpensively 
cleaned, you have a 
saving on 
every bushel. 


S. HOWES CO. Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sidney 
Corn Shellers 


Hyatt Equipped 


os 


All shellers are adjustable for different kinds and 
sizes of corn. 


Made in five sizes 80 to 1,500 bushels per hour. 
Available in several styles. 


Be prepared to do a bigger and better shelling 
business. These shellers cost so little and do so much 
you can’t afford to be without one. 


Send for descriptive literature. 


The Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 
Sidney, Ohio 


Complete Equipment for Grain Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


HOT BOXES 
COST MONEY 


eeeeeee¢#es 


MODERN METHODS OF LUBRI- 
CATION CUT LABOR AND OIL 
COSTS AND PREVENT FIRES 
AND SHUT-DOWNS FROM 
HOT BEARINGS. 


ASK YOUR “MILL MUTUAL” INSURANCE 
OFFICE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Department of 
Association of Mill and Elevator Mutual Insurance 
Companies. 


230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


